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CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS DOPPING TO THE RESCUE. 
‘*A horse, a horse! My kingdom for a horse.” 


“Miss Doppinc’s cold had taken a terrible strong hold of her,” 
according to the maid who issued bulletins at her hall door, and 
she sat cowering over the fire in what she called her “ museum,” 
wrapped in a woollen shawl, munching liquorice ball, and 
reminding herself that she was seventy-five years of age, and 
could not expect to live for ever! 

Each afternoon Betty had appeared, escorted by her dogs, all 
brisk and cheerful, and, whilst Brown ate biscuits, and Jones 
conscientiously drew the room for mice, Betty read aloud, 
wound worsted, answered letters, and amused her; but to-day, 
thanks to Jones’s misadventure, there was no Betty, and the old 
lady was feeling unusually low and forlorn. Her drawing-room 
(or museum) was a strange apartment for an elderly spinster. 
If you were told that it was the sanctum of a sporting squire, 
you would not have been surprised, for it was essentially a man’s 
room, from the tanned skins of defunct hunters spread about 
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the floor, the walls covered with brushes, horse-shoes, and 
sporting prints (prints setting forth slender-waisted riders, 
charging impossible rails on short-tailed thoroughbreds, or 
spanking coaches-and-four, or flat races), to the venerable old 
foxhound dozing on the rug. 

Miss Sally Dopping came of a very horsey family, and had 
ruled her father’s sporting establishment for many years ; but 
he had been cut off by a coaching accident, and her only 
brother had broken his neck in a steeplechase. The Doppings 
generally met their deaths by flood or field ; a natural death in 
a four-poster would be an unnatural death to them. Miss Sally 
herself had followed the hounds with reckless persistence, in a 
black skirt and scarlet jacket, delighting the male sex, and 
horrifying their wives and daughters, for a fox-hunting lady was 
not a common or popular spectacle fifty years ago; but Miss 
Sally did not care a button for the local Mrs Grundy. She 
swallowed a bowl of strong broth at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and set off, on her well-bred, rat-tailed hunter, to the 
nearest meet and enjoyed herself vastly. She paid ceremonious 
visits to her neighbours, in her mother’s old green chariot, and 
was quite as stiff and snubby to them as they were to her. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, they were all afraid to say much to. her 
face—and she feared no one—for Sally had the reputation of 
having a high temper, and, it was whispered, had once boxed 
another lady’s ears. She was an old woman now, who had out- 
lived her generation and her relations, and was never known to 
lift her hand to mortal, merely contenting herself with speaking 
her mind guzte plainly, and going her own way. There were no 
traces of “Galloping Sal” in the wealthy old maid, beyond that 
she was still an excellent j1dge of a horse, and had been known, 
under strong provocation, to rap out a full-bodied oath. Despite 
her eccentricities (which were not a few—she used a toothpick, 
rarely wore a cap, and had been seen sitting with her feet on the 
chimney-piece), she was very popular among the country people, 
and in great request at their hospitable houses. She took a far 
higher social position than miserly Mrs. Redmond, or meek Mrs. 
Malone, even, although she lived in the town! People said that 
she and old Brian Redmond had been lovers once, but that they 
had fallen out over a horse, and that that was the reason of her 
strong partiality for Betty ; but some people will say anything. 
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“Was that Betty's knock ?” she said to herself. 

No, “ Bachelor” never growled at Betty’s step! It was Maria 
Finny ina damp waterproof, who, noting from over her blind, 
that Miss Dopping’s daily visitor had failed her, ran over to see 
how she was getting on? 

“ Oh, well I am just getting on like all of us. Yow are getting 
on yourself, Maria.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, as she removed her cloak, and drew near 
the fire. “But I am not getting on like Belle Redmond. I 
should be sorry to be a town’s talk like her.” 

“The town is always ready to talk. I’ve a mind to buy a 
flaxen wig and a pair of pink tights, and give it something to 
gabble about in earnest. Well, and what has Belle been doing 
now?” 

“She has that young Holroyd there every day of his life,” 
returned Maria, who, having a budget of news, was speechlessly 
happy. 

“Pooh, what rubbish ; he has only been here ten days, and, 
may be, he has nowhere else to go to—or perhaps you expect 
him to hang up his hat in your hall, Maria.” 

“No, Miss Dopping, you know I do not, but he is a nice 
gentlemanly young man, and, surely to goodness, you would not 
like to see him ruined for life! He has been very liberal to his 
mother. She was down the street paying bills a few days after 
he came. I saw her myself, going into Maccabe’s and Casey’s, 
and she has not faced them for months.” 

“Then why the deuce doesn’t she look after her son? What 
is the fool of a woman about? If he marries, she has seen the 
last of his money, and most likely the last of zm.” 

“ And don’t you know Mrs. Malone by this time?” enquired 
Maria contemptuously—“a poor helpless creature, all her mind 
is set on making things pleasant for Mr. Holroyd, keeping him 
and the Major on good terms, and hiding Denis and his doings 
from them both.” 

“Will you tell me one thing, Maria Finny—yow know what 
goes on in the town, if any one does. Since I am confined to 
the house, I am a good deal at the window.” 

“You always ave,” interrupted Maria, with her usual acid 
frankness. Maria, who neither gave nor accepted quarter. “ The 
song—‘ Only a Face at the Window,’ was surely made about yow.” 

15* 
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“ Tell me, Maria, what is Denis doing in Maccabe’s? He is 
in and out there like a dog ina fair. If it was a public, I could 
understand it, but butchers’ meat throws me fairly off the 
scent.” 

“Off the scent, are you? And hasn’t Mrs. Maccabe more 
than beef and mutton in her shop? MHasn’t she a pretty 
niece ?” 

“Nonsense, Maria! hold your blistering, scurrilous tongue,” 
said the old lady, pushing her chair back, with great violence. 

“Tongue, or no tongue, I’ve an eye in my head,” returned 
Maria undauntedly. “Lizzie is one of your still waters, with her 
sleek hair, and downcast eyes, and ‘yes, Miss Finny, and ‘no, 
Miss Finny ’—scarcely above her breath. She is as deep as a 
draw-well. I saw Denis and her walking together in the bog 
road last Sunday.” 

“Then, by my oath, if her aunt knew it, she would just flay 
her alive,” said Miss Dopping, excitedly. 

“JT daresay she would! But never mind Lizzie just now; 
trust me, there will be enough about fer by and bye, or I am 
much mistaken.. Do you know that the Major is going on with 
his tricks, and his betting, worse than ever? Jane Bolland says 
that he sends as many as six telegrams a day—and always 
about racing. There will be a fine ruction there soon, and 
George Holroyd will have to support the whole family. If he 
marries Belle Redmond, he will have his hands full. When she 
is in a passion, she is like a mad woman; she threw a lighted 
candle at Katey Brady, they say, for spoiling a petticoat, and 
indeed I think there must be a touch of madness in the family. 
She is so restless, and fond of gay colours, and has the eyes and 
laugh of a woman who would go out of her mind for very little. 
I pity George Holroyd.” 

“He will never marry her, Maria,” rejoined Miss Dopping, 
emphatically. 

“ She will marry him, and it comes to the same thing,” returned 
Maria, with great determination. 

“They have a fire in the drawing-room every day, and she 
wears her best clothes, and walks back with him through the 
woods with a shawl over her head, leaning on his arm too! and 
is always sending him notes by Foxy Joe. I went over there 
myself one day, with a collecting card; of course iat wasa 
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fool’s errand! but I wanted to see how the land lay, and indeed,” 
with a sniff of virtuous scorn ; “I saw enough! I wonder if Mr. 
Holroyd knows about that officer in the Sky Blues!” 

“Not he,” replied Miss Dopping, in her sharpest key. “If he 
must take a wife from Noone, why does he not take Betty?” 

“Betty! that wild slip, running about the country with 
Cuckoo, after every old fern and fossil ?” 

“ And is it not more respectable than to be running after a 
young man?” enquired the other, forcibly. “She is eighteen, 
she is well educated, and she really zs a lady.” 

“She is only an awkward slip of a girl; her hair has quite a 
red shade through it. J call her very plain, with her thin cheeks 
and pasty face.” 

“Plain!” echoed Miss Dopping, shrilly. 

“Yes, and what else?” retorted Maria stoutly. 

“Just listen to me, Maria. Old Robert Lynch, who was a 
terrible man for the ladies in his day, and the best of judges, 
saw her once, and said that, in a year or two, she will be able to 
give two stone and a beating to any girl in the county. He 
said he would keep his eye on her.” 

“T would not doubt him, the old scamp! Bob Lynch ought 
to be thinking of his sins, and of his latter end, instead of 
talking trash,” said Maria, severely. “ However Betty is not out 
yet.” 
“And when she does come out,” retorted her champion, 
“you'll find there will be half a dozen young men waiting on 
the steps to marry her—and so George is at Noone every day?” 

“Yes, for hours,” replied Miss Finny, in a tone that was 
almost tragic. 

“ Well, I see only two chances for him—and they are either to- 
break his neck, or to run away from that scheming, brazen. 
creature.” 

“T know he is asked to Goole for the Cork shooting, and to the 
Kanes’ for hunting,” continued Maria confidentially, “for Jane 
Bolland noticed the postmarks and crests. It is a grand thing 
for a young man to come into this part of the world, where 
bachelors are scarce and girls are in dozens. Mrs. Malone 
showed me a whole row of notes, waiting for him on the 
chimney-piece, and really, the first Sunday he was in church, 
the way the girls flocked round him afterwards, by the way of 
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speaking to his mother, was shameless! The Roches, the Lynches, 
and the Wildes, that scarcely look at her from year’s end to 
year’s end.” 

“Why does he not go off hunting?” enquired Miss Dopping. 
“He must be a queer sort of a molly-coddle of a young man, if 
that does not tempt him.” 

“ He has no horse yet ; the Major has been trying to sell him 
every old screw in the country, but he is too sharp for him and 
so——” 

“And so he goes over and idles, and risks himself at Noone, I 
see. Well, he is a pleasant young fellow, and was very civil, 
even to an old hag like me, so I'll do my best for him. I will 
get the Moores to ask him over, and I'll speak a word to the 
Major! And now Maria that will do for to-day. I am not 
very strong, and a little of you goes along way. There is your 
cloak, there is your umbrella, good-bye, and don’t bang the 
front-door.” 

As soon as the same door had been shut, with a violence that 
shook the house from garret to cellar (for Maria was not 
pleased), Miss Dopping hurried over to the seat she always 
occupied in the window, drew her shawl over her head, and 
peered into the street. She frequently sat in this nook, 
watching passers-by, and knocked loudly on the pane at any 
she specially wished to see, usually—almost always—wen. She 
vastly preferred their society to that of her own sex, and 
openly gloried in the fact. Major Malone, Dr. Doran, Sir 
Forbes Gould, Lord Mudrath, the Parish Priest, were indis- 
criminately summoned in from time to time, to have a talk and 
a glass of good wine, and came right willingly. She was an 
aggressively hospitable old lady. No one was permitted to 
leave her house without partaking of some refreshment, whether 
it was port wine and a biscuit, a cup of tea and seed cake, or 
even a glass of milk! To refuse was to offend her seriously. 
The very drivers who brought her visitors on hack cars were 
sure of a bottle of porter. Eating and drinking was in her 
opinion an outward and visible token of inward good will. 
Now she sits in the window, watching for the Major, and here 
he comes at last, rolling out of the post office. She rapped at 
him sharply with her knuckles, and soon afterwards his red 
face, and ample waistcoat, presented themselves in the doorway. 
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“Sit down, Major,” said his hostess effusively, “sit down ; 
come over near the fire and tell me all the news. You are a 
great stranger these times, a great stranger.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Sally,” rubbing his hands briskly, “I 
haven’t a word of news, good or bad. Have you?” 

“What! and you only just out of the post office! Oh! 
come, come. Have you heard that your step-son is making 
great running over at Noone. How would you like Belle for a 
daughter-in-law ?” 

“Faith,” drawing forth and flourishing a silk handkerchief, “I 
admire his taste.” 

“Well, it’s more than I do,” said Miss Dopping acrimon- 
iously ; “an idle, useless, ornamental hussey, that never gets 
out of bed till twelve in the day, and that can’t do a hand’s 
turn beyond trimming a bonnet, and squalling French songs— 
and I am not saying anything about her temper. However, he 
has private means and he will want them a//——” 

“Oh, he is not serious,” interrupted the Major, speaking 
hastily, and with visible alarm. “There is nothing in it, upon 
my sacred word of honour. Of course, he admires Belle, we all 
do; he is not a marrying man; he has no idea of marrying.” 

“But she has, and he is always there, singing and tea-drinking ; 
more by token he has nothing else to do.” 

“I'm after a horse for him, but he is so plaguey hard to 
please.” 

“Yes, he is not to be pleased with one of your old garrons ; 
and let me tell you this, Tom Malone, that if you can’t put 
your hand on something better soon, it’s a lady’s hack he 
will be wanting.” 

“T see,” nodding his head several times. “The wind of the 
word is enough for Tom Malone. I'll write to my cousin 
to-night. I don’t want the poor fellow to be hooked so soon,” 
he added, with a keen sense of favours to come. “ I'll write— 
No, by Jove,as Iam near the post office, I'll telegraph! [I'll 
just run over now.” 


The Major’s running was of course a mere figure of speech, 
a sort of hurried waddle ; he lost no time and clattered down- 


stairs, and speedily despatched the following message to his 
cousin, Mike Malone: 
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“Rail at once your artillery mare, or Clancy’s colt. Leave 
price to me. Guarantee satisfaction ;” to which an answer 
came that same evening : 

“ Mare sold, am sending Clancy’s colt.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


CLANCY’S COLT. 


‘* His manliness won every heart.” 
—ASHLEY. 

BEHOLD a lovely morning in late November-——a morning 
borrowed from Spring, as bright and sunny as if it had been 
advanced by the liberal month of May. True, that as yet there 
had been but little frost, that the south of Ireland is proverbially 
mild, and the pleasure-ground at Bridgetstown a notoriously 
sheltered and favoured spot. Chrysanthemums — yellow and 
brown—still braved the nipping wintry air ; hollyhocks, dahlias, 
and pale monthly roses as yet held up their heads; laurels and 
holly glistened in seasonable green, and a gorgeous Virginia 
creeper flaunted along the grey garden wall. 

On such a morning, George Holroyd came whistling across 
the pleasure-ground in search of his mother. *She was extremely 
fond of flowers, and if hoarding up shilling to shilling was Mrs. 
Redmond’s passion, and deepest earthly enjoyment, grubbing, 
transplanting, nursing, and potting was hers. George swung 
back the garden gate, till it shivered on its hinges, and beheld 
his mother, and a tall girl, promenading along the central 
gravel walk. His mother was leaning upon her companion’s 
arm, and carried an earthy trowel in one hand—they were 
evidently engaged in earnest conversation. On heaving the 
gate slam, they both turned towards him, and could it be 
possible that his mother’s confidante was Betty Redmond? 
For a moment he ,doubted her identity, so great was the 
difference between smiles and tears— between a wild rose 
complexion and a countenance sodden and swollen with crying 
—between a dull misty afternoon, and a bright brilliant 
morning. The sun brought out the bronze tints of Betty’s 
brown hair, and was reflected in the depths of her deep 
grey eyes, eyes of that mystic shade, that can be soft with 
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joy or love, brimming with sympathy, dancing with mirth, or 
dark as night with grief or jealousy. Such eyes are wont to 
dazzle, and into their depths it is most dangerous for a young 
man to gaze, unless he would be their slave for life. Luckily 
for mankind, the power of these eyes was unknown to their 
possessor ; to her, they were merely a pair of useful organs, that 
saw well, slept well, and wept well—to the latter George 
Holroyd could bear testimony. Betty had discarded her water- 
proof,and wore a well-fitting blue serge gown, a black straw 
sailors hat, in which was jauntily stuck two bits of scarlet 
geranium, the very last of the season. She was tall and slight, 
and as George looked, he agreed with his mother—Betty Red- 
mond was beautiful. Hers was a style that bore a searching 
light, the open air, the bold unflattering sun. Belle looked best 
in dim rose-shaded lamp-light, or within the circuit of a fire, 
whose blaze was reproduced in her magnificent dark orbs. 
Belle was a brilliant hot-house azalea, and Betty a bit of white 
mountain heather. 

It is true that her nose was not as neatly chiselled as her 
cousin’s, and that her small white teeth were somewhat irregular ; 
nevertheless Betty was a pretty girl, and found great favour in 
George Holroyd’s eyes ; but whether she was a “warm-hearted 
young creature” he had yet to discover. 

“This is my son, George,” explained Mrs. Malone, proudly. 
“George, don’t you know Betty? I mean Miss Elizabeth 
Redmond.” 

“Yes,” replied George. “I have already had the pleasure of 
making her acquaintance. I helped her to excavate a treasure in 
the upper wood at Noone.” 

Betty coloured to her brow, for his eyes were looking straight 
into hers, with an expression that confused and. vexed her—an 
expression of undisguised admiration. 

“I am fortunate in meeting you, Miss Betty,” he continued, 
“for it strikes me that we are like the little couple in the 
weather-glass house. When I am here, you are at Noone; when 
I am at Noone, you are here.” 

“I come over to read with Cuckoo two mornings a week; we 
take it month about—it is my turn to come to her,” returned the 
girl looking at him steadily. 

If Mr. Holroyd was going to stare at her in that odd way, she 
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would dislike him extremely. Mr. Holroyd read her haughty 
young face like a book. What a pretty mouth and chin she 
had—a pretty mouth that looked as if it could speak proud 
things ! 

“JT wish you would allow me to come and do lessons with 
you,” he returned with a smile. “I am shockingly ignorant, my 
spelling is shaky, and my geography deplorable.” 

“JT think it more likely we should learn from you; you have 
seen so much of the world, and so many strange places and 
people. I am sure you could teach us a great deal.” 

“T could teach you Hindustani and the new sword exercise, 
and how to load cartridges.” 

“Ah! I am afraid that your instruction would be wasted on 
us,” she answered, looking after Mrs. Malone, who had been 
hurried off to the hot bed by Joe the gardener. 

“ May I ask what you are doing ?” he enquired, glancing at a 
hammer and some pieces of scarlet cloth she held in her hand. 
“ Have you been cutting up the Major’s uniform ?” 

“T have been nailing up the Cloth of Gold rose, which the 
wind has blown down ; but you see there are some trails that I 
could not reach,” pointing to them as she spoke. 

In another instant, George was on the ladder, receiving nails 
and bits of cloth, and particular directions, gazing down into a 
pair of beautiful upturned eyes. The full effect of a pair of 
exquisite upturned eyes must be experienced to be appreciated. 
George studied them gravely. Something told him that it was 
no ordinary maiden who held the ladder ; he must not flirt with 
this innocent inexperienced girl. No, no; Honour stood by with 
her finger on her lips. 

“You seem to know your way about here pretty well,” he 
observed, apropos of Bridgetstown, when they had conversed with 
frank companionship for some time. 

“Yes, 1am quite at home. I have been coming here since I 
was a little thing. Your mother calls me her eldest daughter.” 

“Then I am your brother, of course.” 

“No, no, that does not follow by any means; you are a 
stranger at Ballingoole.” 

“Yes, I know I am only a mere Englishman, but I hope I 
shall be presented with the freedom of the town. Mrs. Finny 
assures me that I am an honoured and distinguished visitor.” 
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“What would be the good of the freedom of the town? You 
are a soldier—a wanderer on the face of the earth.” 

“That is true, I am a rolling stone, and don’t care much about 
the moss.” 

“You like the life, then ?” 

“Yes, I could not conceive any other; it suits me down to 
the ground.” 

“And what will-you do when you are what the Major calls 
‘kicked out’ ?” 

“TI am sure I don't know, loaf round, I suppose, until it is 
time to die!” 

“ And how did you like Mrs. Finny?” enquired Betty with a 
sly smile ; “did she make you any sweet speeches ?” 

“She made me d/ush! a thing I have not done for years! 
Butter should be applied in small quantities, with a delicate silver 
knife, and not administered by the half-pound with a trowel. 
However, it pleased my mother.” 

“ Only your mother?” with merry incredulous eyes. 

“Yes, my sensitive nature, and highly-strung nerves 

“Your what?” she interrupted, and they both burst out 
laughing. Mrs. Malone heard the laugh, at the bottom of the 
garden—and was delighted to think that her handsome soldier 
son and her favourite visitor were getting on so well. 

At this instant the garden gate again opened with a clang, and 
admitted the graceful and vivacious Cuckoo. 

“George!” she screamed, “Oh! there you are; what ave you 
doing up the ladder?” 

“Looking for birds’ nests, as you may see!” 

“Cuckoo!” exclaimed Betty tragically, “it is not posszble that 
you are out in your new shoes?” 

“Yes, I’m in a hurry. I have something to tell George, some- 
thing he would like to hear. Only he is so rude that I think I 
shall keep him waiting, marking time, as “e calls it.” 

“T rude!” he echoed ; “ my good Cuckoo, you are joking.” 

“Yes, you know you called me a little pig yesterday.” . 

“ But of course, I meant a pretty little pig,” he rejoined as he 
carefully selected a nail, and drove it into the wall. “What are 
your tidings, fairest of the fair?” 

“ A horse has come for you—such a beauty ?” 


” 
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“By Jove, you don’t say so!” jumping down as he spoke. 
“Everything comes to him who waits /” 

“Yes. But I heard the man that brought him telling Knox 
not to go near his heels, for he was a born devil, but that the 
Major wouldn’t mind ¢#az, and he winked; why did he wink, 
George?” 

“Where did he come from?” enquired her brother as eagerly 
as a boy of ten. “He is not an old friend, is he?” 

“He came from near Uncle Mick’s; he belongs to a man 
named Clancy—a tenant of his.” 

“Let us go and inspect him, instantly, Miss Redmond, that 
is if you care about looking at him; but any one who is so 
devoted to dogs must be fond of horses.” 

Betty admitted the impeachment, and they hurried towards 
he house, whilst Cuckoo went shrieking down the garden: 
“ Mother ! mother ! come and look at George’s new horse.” 

In a very short time, the whole establishment was collected on 
the lawn, surveying the recent arrival with critical eyes. The 
Major with his legs very wide apart, and a toothpick in his 
mouth, carried on a whispered conversation with a pale-faced 
little man, in extraordinarily tight trousers, now holding his head 
this side, and now on that, like a crow peeping down a marrow 
bone. 

Every male about the place, from the groom to the message 
boy, was assembled in solemn conclave, for is not every Irishman 
born into the world with an “eye for a horse” ? 

The animal under inspection, came out of the ordeal nobly. 
He proved to be young, well bred, and sound ; a fine upstanding 
iron grey, five off, with lots of bone below the knee, plenty of 
room for his bellows, and grand quarters. 

And although Sam the groom said, “his colour was against 
him,” and Tom, the message boy, “ suspicioned him of a splint,” 
and he had not “ sufficient quality” to please Joe the gardener, 
yet on the whole, the verdict was in his favour, and he was 
pronounced to be “a shocking fine colt.” 

But his price! Well, his price was surprisingly low, and was 
possibly accounted for by -his rolling eye and extremely 
animated manners. 

According to the little wizened groom who led him (by 
preference) “he was an outrageous lepper, and could jump a 
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town, was never known to turn his head from anything, and had 
a cruel turn of speed.” 

Being requested to canter him quietly round the lawn, and 
exhibit his paces, he refused with considerable decision. He 
declared that he had the lumbago so badly, he could not sit in a 
saddle, and had not been on a horse’s back for months. 

“Let the gentleman throw a leg across the harse, and try him 
for himself.” 

The gentleman, who was greatly taken with the animal, was 
nothing loth, and promptly advanced to mount him. 

“ Take him aisy, your honour,” muttered the groom, as he let 
down the stirrup leathers. “Take him kindly, he is young, and 
ye must just fatter hima bit at the first go-off.” 

But the horse scornfully refused to be taken aisy or flattered. 
He had been standing for some time, and was possibly cold, and 
certainly impatient; he had not been ridden for weeks (for 
reasons known to his groom). 

Consequently when he was mounted and let go, he lashed out 
with his heels ina manner that rapidly scattered his admirers, 
made two vicious buck jumps, and then bolted; going imme- 
diately down the avenue, at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

“ And the gate is shut!” gasped Mrs. Malone, as she clutched 
Betty’s arm convulsively ; “the gate—the iron gate.” 

Betty stood still and held her breath; they all stood and 
gazed, in expectation of some horrible catastrophe; for the 
avenue gate was over four feet high, with strong spikes along the 
top bar. 

“Thank God,” exclaimed Mrs. Malone, breaking a painful 
silence, as the grey, who had a fall of the ame with him, 
sailed over it like a deer. 

“ At laste he can lep,” remarked Sam the groom, wiping the 
perspiration off his forehead with his sleeve. 

‘And where is he zow?” asked the Major in an angry 
voice. 

“He is away up the Roskeen road,” shouted Tom, who had 
swarmed up atree. “ Faix, he nearly did it ¢hat time ; he was 
just into Mrs. Maccabe’s cart. Hurro! the Captain has got a 
pull at him, and is taking him across country, he—he has gone 
slap through Dooley’s haggard and potato garden, and now— 
now, now he is making for the canal.” 
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And with this cheering announcement, Tom climbed down, 
declaring that he could see nothing more. 

In less than half-an-hour George and the grey came trotting 
back, intact, and apparently on the best of terms with one 
another ; they were both very hot, the grey had lost two shoes, 
and his rider his cap. 

“He has no more mouth than a stone wall,” said George as he 
got off. “But he can’t fall. He took Dooley’s boundary as if it 
were a cart rut. I’ve knocked the conceit out of him a bit; he 
was heading for the canal, but when he found it was all the same 
to me, he shut off steam.” 

“George, my dear boy, what a terrible horse!” cried Mrs. 
Malone. “I was sure you would have been killed, when he went 
at the gate.” 

“Yes, like the old lady, I thought that every moment would be 
my last, till I discovered that he could jump. He is all right, 
mcther, he only wants exercise, there is no fear of me. And I 
mean to buy him.” 

“Your father was a splendid rider, George; no horse ever 
conquered him. You take after him, I see.” And she looked 
at her handsome, eager-eyed son, with an air of melancholy 
pride. 

“What do you say to him, Miss Betty?” he enquired. “ You 
shall ride him if you like, some of these days, when he is better 
bitted, and broken.” 

“ Betty is a nailer to ride. She’d back anything,” volunteered 
Denis in his gruff voice. 

“He is not a lady’s horse,” objected the Major, “though 
handling and exercise is all he wants. Only for this gout of 
mine I’d buy him myself, and have him as quiet as a sheep by 
the end of the week ; it’s all hands, sir, hands—and I don’t think 
much of yours. Eh! what? what?” 

The Major was sorely vexed at George’s; success, and the 
unmistakable admiration that his riding haa evoked, from a 
notoriously critical class.) The Major himself was no horseman ; 
a lamentable exhibition in the saddle, he had a capital seat in a 
dog-cart, that was all. 

Presently, as the cowed and subdued grey was about to be led 
off to the stable, with drooping head and heaving sides, Cuckoo 
rushed at the groom excitedly, and said : 
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“You have not told us his name. What is he called?” 

“Faix ! the only name I ever heard put on him was Clancy’s 
mad colt, but I believe he was christened ‘ Scatter Brains,’ ” replied 
the little man with a sly smile, as he led his charge away, to 
have a rub down and a feed. 

That evening “Scatter Brains” was purchased by George 
Holroyd for seventy-five guineas, and a luckpenny to the groom, 
who received it, and a glass of whisky, with an expression of 
intense satisfaction, not to say relief. 

“You are not from this part of the world, are you?” enquired 
George by way of conversation. 

“No, your honour, I was formerly a native of Cork, and I 
would not tell your honour a lie.” 

“And of where are you zow a native ?” 

“Well—I’ve been at Clancy’s this fifteen years. I see you 
can ride, sir,” he continued confidentially. “So I’ve no shame 
or fear in telling you that that horse requires a power of 
humouring. I’ve never walked straight since the last time he 
got shut of me. We are not sorry to part with him; he has a 
desperate trick of bolting, and for nothing at all! When you 
are just walking innocently along the road, he is away with you. 
He has a terrible bad name, and that’s why ye got him chape; 
they does be all in dread of him! But there is just wan 
resource, for a man with nerve, and I'll tell it to you. Pretend 
you /zke it—I never could !—and that will cure him. When he 
bolts with hounds (as in course he always does, and mostly 
lames a couple of dogs), stick in the spurs, and lam into him 
with a zezw ashplant, until he is fit to drop, just give him his 
head, and the stick: he could not fall if he tried, and when ye 
feel him under you, just devouring the ground, and greedy to 
be airing himself over an eighteen foot gripe and double, ye 
would not grudge three hundred sovereigns ; he is a chaser, that’s 
what fe zs, and invaluable to a stout rider, a bold man like 
yourself, but many and many’s the time I thought he would 
make a ghost of me.” 

“ And have you lost your nerve ?” 

“Between ourselves, sir,” lowering his voice, “I have, I haven’t 
a pinch left. I’ve scarcely a whole bone in me skin. I was 
first a riding boy, and then a jock, and then a breaker-in, and I 
have had some extraordinary bad falls. Well, sir, since you ave 
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so pressing, I'll take just another tinte of whisky, and wishing 
long life and good luck to your honour, and many a good day 
on the grey,” and so somewhat unsteadily departed. 


CHAPTER X. 
BETTY MAKES TWO CONQUESTS. 


SHORTLY after his purchase of “Scatter Brains,” Mr. Holroyd 
appeared at a popular meet of the Harriers, got up in unim- 
peachable boots and breeches, but somewhat spoiling the effect, 
by carrying the proscribed ashplant. He and his mount were 
critically scanned by the sporting community—who sat ranged 
along the top of a low wall, bordering the road, and subsequently 
pursued on foot. 

The grey horse was unanimously approved of, “ passed,” and 
pronounced to be a grand one and a goer, and invidious 
comparisons were audibly drawn between him and an old 
“ Stageen,” on which another gentleman was mounted. All at 
once, a shrill gossoon exclaimed, as if announcing a most por- 
tentous discovery : 

“T have it, boys! May I never ate, bite, or sup, if it isn’t 
Clancy’s grey.” 

“Clancy’s grey,” echoed another voice, “that he has been 
striving to sell this two year and more! Oh, the poor, innocent, 
young English officer!” then in a louder key to George, “ Don’t 
be riding ¢oo far from a churchyard, yer honour ?” 

“Is there a doctor out the day?” enquired another plea- 
santly. 

“Mother av Moses! why didn’t ye bring your coffin with 
ye?” 

So far “Clancy” (as he was called, the other name being too 
suggestive) had been behaving amazingly well, merely snorting 
and glaring and prancing, and even as they trotted up the soft 
green fields to draw the furrows, he only moved as if stepping 
upon hot bricks, with now and then a sidle and a squeal. But 
once the hare was found, and there was a bustle, and a rush 
forward at a narrow razor bank, with a big gripe on the near 
side, he cocked his ears, and practically took leave of the field, 
as if he had urgent private affairs, going at racing pace, and 
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carrying his rider over it before he had time to breathe. He 
soon outpaced the furious huntsman, and the fleeting hounds, 
lastly the hare, and was making with all speed for his stable at 
Bridgetstown. He jumped very big, and appeared to know all 
about it, and as the fences seemed sound, George sat down in 
his saddle, and let him have it with the ashplant! A wilder 
career was seldom seen. “Clancy” tore along like a thing 
possessed, flying over hedges till they seemed to whizz past. 
Once or twice, he landed on his nose, but struggled up in a 
second, and was going again as hard as ever. Cuckoo, Betty, 
and Denis, posted on a neighbouring hill, with an old red 
spy-glass, watched his headlong course, with breathless interest. 

“There he is in Hourigon’s land, and now he is over 
Murphy’s boundary,” shouted Denis slapping his leg; “that 
horse would win the Liverpool if he was put in training !—why, 
he is making for those boggy fields near the canal. He had 
better mind himself. Whew! there he goes in plump, that will 
cook his goose, and unless I am much mistaken, he will lay 
down his knife and fork!” 

George had been prepared for this emergency, and had taken 
his feet out of the stirrups, and when his somewhat blown 
hunter skimmed a low bank, and landed in what Jooked like 
beautiful green grass, but was really soft treacherous bog, he was 
off his back in an instant. “Clancy” struggled madly, snorted 
and panted with fear, but the more he struggled the deeper he 
sank ; in a very short time he was upto his girths. “ You want 
a lesson my friend,’ remarked his master, calmly lighting a 
cigarette. “A nice condition my boots are in! You must 
learn that this unpleasant state of affairs is the natural result of 
running away, and that it is my turn now.” 

At length, when the grey was completely exhausted, and had 
subsided so much that his situation began to be a little 
precarious, his owner had compassion on him, and he and Denis, 
and a couple of labouring men, with ropes, helped him out, a 
shameful, pitiful spectacle, a black horse with a grey head! He 
appeared to feel his position very keenly, skulking home along 
the edge of the roads with his tail tucked between his legs, as if 
saying to the hedges, “ Hide me /” 

After this experience, “Clancy” became a comparatively 
reformed character, and merely amused himself with prancing, 
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and plunging at the meets, and subsequently making an 
example of the whole field. 

The Major discovered, to his intense disgust, that his stepson 
had got a wonderful bargain—a prize he was resolved to secure 
for himself on that young man’s departure. “Clancy” was well 
aware that his new owner was a strong bold rider, who was his 
master ; and, although he was by no means a mount for a timid 
elderly gouty gentleman, he was a mount for a brave young 
lady, and Miss Dopping’s old face lit up with keen delight, 
when she saw Betty Redmond, sitting squarely on the grey, as 
he clattered up the town, escorted by George on the Major’s 
dog-cart mare, and Cuckoo on the blacksmith’s pony. The 
grey was a rare fencer in a big country, and sailed over every- 
thing that came in his way, with equal satisfaction to himself 
(for he had a craze for fencing) and his rider ; his performances 
with the foxhounds were noted by “The Man at the Cross 
Roads” in the /rish Times, and the Major took extraordinary 
credit to himself, as he attended the meets on wheels, and 
flourished his red silk pocket handkerchief, and pointed out his 
purchase to his friends, saying in his loud hoarse voice : 

“You see old Tom Malone has an eye for a horse yet.” 
(N.B.—Tom Malone had never been credited with this 
particular class of eye, at any period!) 

“Look at that grey my stepson is riding. J bought him, and 
dirt cheap too. He can make a holy show of every horse in the 
country ; he is a chaser, that’s what he is, and would fetch three 
hundred any day. Eh? What? What?” 

* * * * 2 * * 

George with his hunter, and his gun, was now frequently 
absent from Ballingoole, staying in various hospitable country 
houses, with recent acquaintances, with relations of brother 
officers, or with hunting men. His mother was gratified ; she 
“liked to see her bairn respected like the lave.” The Major was 
gratified from other reasons, and the only person who was dis- 
satisfied was Belle. Was her prize to be snatched away from 
her, by the hungry scheming mothers of anxious marriageable 
daughters ? 

Or would absence make his heart grow fonder of her—or of 
somebody else ? 

.Early in February, the meet of the Runmore foxhounds 
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happened to be a central one, and within two miles of 
Ballingoole; this was always one of the great events of the 
season, when all the population, gentle and simple, turned out 
en masse. The labourers had a holiday, the townspeople closed 
their shops, and every jaunting car and ass’ car in the parish, 
took the road to Drubberstown Cross. Even Belle, who hated 
fox-hunting, secured a seat in the Mahons’ wagonette. Major 
Malone was mounted in his dog-cart, George on the grey, and 
Denis on an elderly, but excellent black mare, belonging to the 
priest. Cuckoo and Betty (who knew every yard of the country 
and always evinced a most active interest in the harriers) set out 
at an early hour in Mrs. Malone’s donkey car; indeed Betty 
had had a narrow escape of figuring at the meet, with the bath- 
chair at her heels, but Belle had not allowed her mother to 
develop the idea. As long as George Holroyd was in the 
country, the old lady must forego such carriage exercise. 
Astute Belle had gathered that he disapproved of her turn out, 
so Betty and Cuckoo had driven off in a little village cart, 
behind “ Mookieanna,” a well-fed sporting donkey—all three 
being in the highest spirits. They had laid their plans with 
much discrimination, and resolved to relinquish the glories of 
the meet, and to go instead, and take up a strong position, from 
whence they would be able to see the subsequent run—if run 
there was. They drove straight to the Hill of Knock, on the 
side of which lies a neat gorse patch, a sure warrant for a game 
fox. Tying Mookieanna to the gate, they walked up through 
three large bare fields to the cover side, and then discovered, to 
their intense disgust, crowds of country people, assembled close 
to it, smoking and joking, round several large fires, awaiting the 
arrival of the hounds. 

“It would be hard for them to find a fox here to-day,” 
exclaimed Betty, breathless and angry. 

“Faix, and so it would, Miss,” calmly assented Mike, Mrs. 
Redmond’s handy man and gardener. “Sure, didn’t I see a 
brace of them break out of it this morning, with my own two 
eyes, but I’m thinking, may-be Aimse/f is in it yet.” 

“There is no use in staying here,” said Cuckoo scornfully. 
“They won’t find here, and will go on and draw Coolambar 
Hill. We have plenty of time to run across to it; it’s barely a 
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mile-and-a-half by the short cut. Mike, do you take home the 
donkey, he is tied below at the gate.” 

And the two girls girded up their dresses, and fled down the 
hill, an exceedingly active couple. “They ran like hares,” to 
quote admirers round the cover fires—they climbed, they 
jumped, they struggled through hedges, with the ease that came 
from youth, and health, and practice. As they were about 
to breast Coolambar Hill, Betty paused suddenly with a 
dramatic gesture and said: 

“Hush! Cuckoo. I hear them; they have found!” and sure 
enough, their listening ears caught the distant whimper of 
hounds, now giving louder and louder tongue. 

Betty’s cheeks were scarlet with excitement, and even the pale 
Cuckoo was moved. 

“Here, Cuckoo, climb upon this wall,’ said her friend, 
dragging her forward as ‘she spoke, and nearly pulling her 
arms out of their sockets ; “we shall have a splendid view.” 

And on the top of the wall they stood hand in hand, panting 
from their recent run, with their eyes eagerly bent on Knock- 
cover. Yes, here come the hounds streaming down, half a 
dozen little white specks, then the whole pack, then half a dozen 
horsemen, then the whole field. 

“Mike was right, you see he was at home after all,” said 
Betty, “but oh! he has been headed off by those sheep; he 
won't come here, he will go for Bresna Wood, six miles away, if 
it’s an inch.” 

The hounds passed in full cry, within two fields of the girls, 
closely followed by the huntsman, a steeplechase rider, and a 
spare-looking whip, on a bony chestnut thoroughbred. 

“Here is George,” cried Cuckoo, triumphantly ; “ he is coming 
into this field, does not ‘Clancy’ jump beautifully ?” as the eager 
grey negotiated a razor bank, between two deep though narrow 
ditches. 

“And just look at this man—riding jealous” — as anothcr 
horseman came at the same fence at racing pace. 

“Why it’s Ghosty Moore!” 

The words had scarcely left her lips, when a catastrophe cut 
short Ghosty’s career. His horse, already blown and over- 
ridden (but willing) took off too far, failed to kick the bank, and 
fell back into the near gripe, with a loud exclamation from his 
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rider. He and his horse were both completely lost to sight ; 
they had disappeared as suddenly as if the earth had 
swallowed them. A shrill yell from Cuckoo, piercing as a steam 
whistle, caused her brother to turn his head, and he beheld her 
running down the field, waving her arms like a windmill gone 
mad. 

Of course he must stop ; he pulled in the grey with consider- 
able difficulty, for “Clancy” was bent on pursuing! He would 
be furious if some nonsense of Cuckoo’s cost him what looked 
like the run‘of,the season ; he turned his horse, and galloped up 
to her. 

“What the deuce is the matter?” he demanded impatiently. 

“ A man,” she gasped, “a man has been killed,” pointing to 
the ditch, fromjwhich there was neither sound nor sign. 

George was on the spot in another five seconds, and saw four 
shining kicking hoofs, turned upwards, and heard a sickening 
groan, as of one in mortal agony. 

Here was a nice fix! Some fellow under his horse, and that 
horse jammed fast ina narrow gripe ten foot deep, no one to 
help him but a couple of girls! 

The hunt had passed to the left—swept on with the inexor- 
able determination of foxhounds running a burning scent; 
already there was not a soul to be scen, for only the hard riders 
had come this way—the less keen had taken to a convenient 
lane. George was off the grey, and down in the ditch, as quick 
as thought. If he could only get the horse lengthways, he 
might manage to drag his rider from under him, but this was 
impossible, single-handed. It looked a serious business, and 
there was no time:to be lost. 

“Come down, Cuckoo, like a good girl,’ he said coaxingly, 
“come down, and give mea hand. There is no fear of you. I'll 
take care of that.” 

Cuckoo peered down with a ghastly face, and saw the 
struggling iron shoes, the blood upon her brother’s gloves, and 
heard the smothered moans of anguish. 

“I daren’t, George. Oh I daren’t!” and she began to cry. 

“T dare, I am not afraid,” said Betty scrambling hastily into 
the ditch beside him ; “ only tell me what I am to do.” 

“T’ll manage the horse, if you can move the man,” returned 
George. “Just put your hands under his arms, very firmly, and 
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hold fast, and when I give you the word, pull with all your 
strength—zow.” 

The experiment proved successful. Mr. Moore was luckily a 
very light weight, and George Holroyd was a strong ™1n, other- 
wise he would have remained much longer at the bc:'. n of the 
ditch ; but as it was, after several attempts, these two good 
Samaritans got him out between them, and laid him on the 
grass—a truly ghastly object; his head had come in contact 
with a stone, was bleeding profusely ; his white face was streaked 
with blood, and he seemed to be insensible. 

George took off his coat, and folded it up into a sort of pillow 
for the sufferer, and produced his flask, and endeavoured to pour 
some of its contents between his closed teeth. 

“He is dead! Ghosty Moore is dead,” shrieked Cuckoo, and 
she ran up the field giving vent to a series of agonising screams ; 
she had no nerves whatever, and the sight of blood made her 
sick and terrified. Yes, even the bold and saucy Cuckoo! she 
was as useless as the grey, who, with streaming reins, grazed 
greedily along the hedge row, sublimely indifferent to the 
fate of his companion, who was struggling in the adjacent ditch. 
Presently George went down and righted him, and got him out, 
a limping terrified spectacle, and then he said to Betty who had 
been trying to bind up the wounded man’s head with their 
handkerchiefs: “Some one must go for help at once, either you 
or 1?” | 

“There are no cottages near this, and Ballingoole is four 
miles off. You had better go; you will go faster,” she returned 
promptly. 

“ But I don’t know the way,” he replied. 

“ There is a lane at this gate, and if the gate is locked, try a 
corner, there’s sure to be a gap and then turn to the left, and 
keep straight out.” 

“You are certain you don’t mind being left here by yourself?” 
said George, pouring some sherry down the throat of their un- 
conscious patient ; “ you seem to have made a good job with the 
bandages, but I am afraid his arm is broken, and he seems in a 
bad way—a very bad way.” 

They looked at one another gravely. 

Supposing he were to die, with no one by him but Betty ?—for ® 
Cuckoo had actually left the field, and was nowhere to be seen. 
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“You must take your coat,” said the girl, “and place his head 
in my lap; it will answer as well, but before you go, bring me 
some water in your hat.” 

“Here it is,” he said, speedily returning with ‘his dripping 
property. “And I'll fix his saddle for you to sit on, instead of 
this wet field.” 

“No, please don’t,” she vainly remonstrated, “ there is no time 
to lose, you must not think of me.” 

Nevertheless George thought a good deal about Betty, as he 
galloped into Ballingoole in search of Dr. Moran. What a 
brave girl she was, remaining there alone, with, for all they 
knew, a dying man. She was just the sort of girl to stand 
beside one at a pinch ; now he came to think of it, her face was 
of the heroic type. As to Cuckoo! he scarcely dared to let his 
mind dwell on his shameless hysterical young relative, whom he 
presently overtook proceeding homewards at a _ kind of 
shambling run. 

“Cuckoo!” he called out sternly, “I am ashamed of you.” 

“T am going for help,” sobbed Cuckoo, who was, what is 
known among the lower orders “roaring and crying.” “ Is— 
is—he dead yet ?” 

“Go to the first cabin you come across, and borrow a door 
and a blanket,’ shouted her brother, and then pushed on, and 
was so expeditious, that within an hour the wounded man had 
been removed from the scene of his accident, and conveyed 
home carefully in the charge of Dr. Moran. Augustus Moore, 
nick-named “Ghosty,” on account of his white face, lint locks, 
and spare figure, was the eldest son of Colonel Moore of 
Roskeen, a country magnate, who possessed not only lands, but 
money. He was accustomed to see Betty Redmond ever since 
she was a small child, and he liked her, but something stronger 
than liking awoke in his bosom when he came to _ his senses, and 
found himself lying with his head in Betty’s lap at the foot of 
Coolambar Hill. He was so stunned, and bruised, and weak, 
that he firmly believed that he had entered on his last hour ; 
but Betty’s presence cheered him. She bathed his face, 
moistened his dry lips, restored his confidence, and gave him 
heart in one sense, whilst she took it away in another. 

As he lay there, helpless, between sod and sky, with her 
sympathetic voice in his ears, her sweet anxious face bent over 
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his, he made up his mind, that if he lived, he would like to 
marry Betty Redmond. This was a curious coincidence, for 
George Holroyd, as he walked home beside her, that grey 
wintry afternoon, four long miles, through muddy roads, and 
lanes, with “Clancy’s” bridle over his arm, had almost come to 
the same conclusion. At any rate, he told himself that she was 
the prettiest, pluckiest, and nicest girl it had ever been his luck 
to know. However an immediate visit to the other side of the 
country drew him away from Betty’s unexpected fascinations, 
and they did not meet again for many wecks. 


(To be continued.) 
OLE 40H rAO > 


Grace Darling. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


WHICH of us has not heard from some elder friend, whose 
memories go back to the early years of the present reign, of the 
simple, heroic girl, whose loved name rang through the British 
isles from shore to shore, rousing the universal enthusiasm to 
fever point, and impressing a light but lasting trace upon the 
history of her day. “Grace Darling” remains a household 
word among us still; the letters shine out upon the records of 
time like some soft, bright insect’s form embedded in crystal 


-and fixed firm and immovable into the rock almost for eternity. 


In the days of her brief life, men had already learned to wor- 
ship from afar the fair and royal maiden whose image, as she 
was then, still passes through our hands on our current coinage ; 
they were thus perhaps the readier to discern greatness when 
adorned in like manner by the grace and charm of budding 
womanhood, even though the gem were snatched by a freak of 
time and chance from its obscure ocean bed. 

Grace Darling was a true daughter of the sea, cradled upon 
an island rock; the wild waves of the Northumbrian coast 
sang her first lullaby, as they still murmur their moan in per- 
petual cadence over their young heroine’s early rest. Her 
father, William Darling, came of a good old stock of light- 
house-keepers; he had played from an infant with the perilous 
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waters, and was nursed by the bracing winds and salt of the 
sea until he grew a tall, strong man. When little over twenty 
he was appointed to a post of trust and trial, that of keeper at 
Longstone Light, an important station upon an island rock off 
the north-eastern coast. At that time no second man was pro- 
vided by the authorities at Trinity House to divide the responsi- 
bilities and perils of lighthouse life, to which, on more than one 
occasion, the single-handed guardian had been known to suc- 
cumb. Too often it was Darling’s fate to look on at wrecks and 
death by drowning as he kept his awful watch, powerless to 
render any help, failing a second hand to man his stout coble, 
the good boat we have all seen in the Fisheries Exhibition at 
South Kensington, linked with the fascinating legend of his 
daughter Grace. 

The hard life told on Darling, so that at fifty he had put on 
the appearance of old age, although still hale and robust, while 
his youngest daughter, Grace, grew up in her bright youth, not 
tall, but rounded with a slender symmetry and bearing a charm 
in every motion that suited with her name. Like every rarely 
gifted woman she had eyes to seize the interest of each and 
all she met ; they were hazel in hue, and strangely beautiful ; 
the outlines of her face were regular rather than striking, of the 
type that gains upon the stranger with intimacy; her com- 
plexion fair and clear, though slightly tanned by her native air, 
and easily lighted up by the rosy blush of surprise or emotion. 
A wealth of auburn hair, rippling like a summer sea, framed the 
winsome face with its brown-gold glow, half shading the fore- 
head, which already bore the unmistakable stamp of more than 
common intellect. Her parents had taught her all they knew 
of book-lore, which was little, but of the highest class. They 
had bestowed upon her, too, their simple faith in God, and 
absolute sense of duty, so she grew, daring and pitiful, with a 
woman’s delight in self-sacrifice, with a tender woman’s feeling 
of others’ pain. 

Her sound though narrow training afforded neither place nor 
taste for the lighter things of life. Her experience, outside her 
immediate family, was limited to visits brief and few to the 
mainland, for harvest work and other friendly offices to the 
small circle of connections kept up by the Darlings from their 
secluded rock in the great water-way. Here she found her 
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delightful pleasure path ; her hand grew familiar with oar, sail 
and rudder. She rode the seas in her father’s company from 
rock to rock, from shore to shore ; sometimes visiting St. Cuth- 
bert’s Holy Island of Lindisfarne, one of the same group as 
their own Longstone ; sometimes roving as far as the famed 
old Castle and town of Bamborough, her mother’s native 
place, where Grace, too, was born, though not bred. Visitors 
there were, from time to time, who followed the sea-girl into 
her seclusion, and listened with wonder to the snatches of old 
ballad story that rang over the sea in natural music from her 
lips as she dipped her oars in the summer water, dreaming— 
might it be of love? 

If that were so, it never passed beyond a dream, though more 
than once, it was said, a true heart was laid at her feet by some 
young English yeoman or seafarer. But her home affections 
were stronger than all such sweet, unreal needs, restrained, it 
may be, by the presentiment of a short life and sense of just as 
much strength as fitted her for the work of her day. Had she 
married her story might have ended like that so exquisitely told 
by a woman poet: 

‘* She could not bear the joy of giving life — 
The mother’s rapture slew her.’’ ; 

As it was, she perpetuated herself in one great deed of mercy, 
and, like a summer winged creature, drooped into silence 
eloquent for evermore. 

Before the memorable wreck of the Forfarshire steamer 
brought her name into the full light of the world, Grace had 
been helpful on several occasions in restoring and nursing half- 
drowned seafarers carried into the lighthouse. At Christmas 
time, when her brothers visited the old home, the house-father 
would gladly go out with them in his boat to the rescue, and 
snatch the victims of a wild night out of the very heart of the 
sea. Thus accustomed to answer the cry of distress, Grace was 
apt to listen through the dark hours and clamour of wind and 
waves for some wail of human agony or piercing shriek, calling 
to God for a miracle of mercy to save the clinging creatures on 
broken mast or mangling rock, flung and beaten by the in- 
exorable seas. 

One evening of September, 1838, the sun went down in heavy 
clouds, portending ugly weather. As the night settled thick 
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upon the seething plain of waters, the wind rose to a hurricane, 
mingled with sheets of rain, and pierced by flashes of angry 
fire, while the lightning’s voice was hushed by the thunder of 
the storm-waves. The shriek of the wind wound round the light- 
house till the very rock beneath it seemed to shake and sway 
with the rattling window panes, beaten by the fierce rain and 
tossing foam of the sea. Time after time Grace and her 
mother looked out into the gloom of the night until the sea-fog 
rose, like smoke above a battle, and blotted the contending 
elements from human vision. They watched late that night, 
but there was no pause to the raging storm. At last the two 
women sought their beds, trembling, while the father remained 
alone beside the beacon lamp above their heads, at his post of 
duty till sunrise. 

Grace lay restless in her bed, sinking slowly into uneasy 
consciousness, which is neither waking nor a dream, her faculties 
strained to a morbid acuteness, her nerves in that painful tension 
that comes with broken sleep, and robs the stout heart of half 
its power to meet danger and resist nature’s fears. Suddenly, 
between three and four in the morning, Grace started up in her 
bed, sprang to her feet, and rushed to her narrow window, as if 
to confirm the horror that had possessed her, at the sound of 
human shrieks piercing through the hurly of the tempest, and 
ringing in her ears like tongues of fire—they seemed to come 
from very far off; how far the wind could bear the despairing 
wail of death in such a night, who might dare to guess? Was it 
the voice itself she heard, or the reflection of a mortal agony 
beyond the reach of her senses, borne in upon her by some in- 
scrutable presentiment? Who could say? Till daylight 
ncthing could be done, but when the first streaks of dawn 
brought promise of release to the lonely watchman, Grace, 
dressed and ready, sought her father’s side. 

At first he could not believe her story. She had seen, as well 
as heard, in the morning light, a fragment of wreck beating on a 
rock—too far away for other than her young eyes to discern. 

Darling pointed his telescope through the misty air, in the 
direction indicated by his daughter’s finger. It was too true. 
Half of a vessel, with the living creatures clinging to it, hung 
upon an island rock, just covered by the sea, and battered by the 
lashing waves, as if every moment the last planks must fall 
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asunder and fling their living prey to the devouring waters. It 
was more than Grace could bear. Forgetting all else, the cry 
went out from her heart, “ Father, we must go and save them.” 

Brave as he was, the old man might well resist such a mad 
impulse as to tempt the raging sea in a small open boat, with no 
help but his daughter’s slender arms to breast the waves in their 
fury. But Grace would take no denial. Those perishing lives, 
she felt, had been given to her in answer to prayer. She had no 
choice, no power of will but to rescue them, or die. In the 
strength of her God, she overcame all, even her mother’s tears 
and cries of mortal terror for husband and child. 

“Courage, Father,” whispered Grace, “they may yet be 
saved.” 

Her faith dispelled all hesitation. Father and daughter 
descended to the narrow beach and launched the boat, the 
mother nobly helping in the effort. Grace, seizing an oar, 
sprang in, followed quickly by the old seaman, and in another 
moment they rose, tossing on the waves. The wife and mother 
stood alone upon the rock, and watched them pushing off. As 
the receding wave swept away the boat with her treasures, her 
heart failed, her cry rose, broken with tears : 

“Qh, Grace, if your father is lost, I'll blame a’ you for this 
morning’s work.” 

It was a hard tussle, as they sank and rose, suspended between 
yeasty sea and tempestuous sky. Grace sustained her father’s 
resolution by a courage that came with danger, a passion of pity 
that cast out all sense of fear. They pulled hard over half a 
mile of stormy water. The ebb tide was fortunately running, 
and suffered ‘them to pass with its current between the rocky 
islands, up to the scene of the wreck—just in time. 

With daring skill, at the imminent peril of their lives, they 
brought the boat as close as possible under the rock, which 
Darling reached with great difficulty, while Grace, left alone, 
handled the boat so as to avoid collision with the reef, yet ready 
to receive the fainting survivors of the wreck. 

In their eyes, she seemed a very angel of God, sent to save 
them after the long night during which they had tasted the 
bitterness of death. Hours before, the ship had split, literally 
cut in two by the sunken rock, as the waves lifted and dashed 
her down upon its sharp edge. The stern half was immediately 
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swept away, with every soul upon it, down into the rapids 
rushing between the islands, into swift, inevitable destruction. 
The fore part of the steamer stuck upon the rock, with a few 
wretched survivors. Only one boat got off with the chief mate 
and a single passenger. 

The Captain, deserted by his chief officer, remained among 
the forlorn creatures cast upon the reef, his wife clinging round 
him, until a great wave swept them down into death together. 
The others crouched or lay upon the wreck, holding on with 
bleeding hands to rope or spikenail, while the fierce waves 
scourged them, stripping off their very clothes in fragments. A 
woman, careless of herself, held her two children, one in each 
arm, until the leaping, lashing seas beat out their lives against 
the rock. She was found, still clasping them, with a mother’s 
deathless love, and never loosed her hold, until she was gently 
lifted into Darling’s boat. 

“God bless you, but you’re a bonnie English girl,” said a 
sailor, while the tears rose to his eyes at last, as he saw, close to 
him in the boat, a rescuing angel in woman’s shape. 

Nine souls in all brought off, filled the light coble. The task 


of bringing her home taxed the old man and the tender girl to 
their uttermost powers of endurance. All were saved—Grace 
had her great reward, as her strength answered to the call. 
Who shall say at what cost to her future days she bore the 
strain ? 


It all seemed to come to her by natural course, in the simple 
path of duty. To the world, her act of devotion appeared a 
modern miracle. Within a week, her name was trumpeted from 
cottage to palace through the length and breadth of the land. 
Medals of honour, letters from a host of admirers, and finally, a 
stream of gold in the form of testimonial subscriptions, poured 
in upon the astonished family, in their lonely ocean-home. The 
young Queen heard of Grace and her heroic deed, and deputed 
the lady of the neighbouring castle of Alnwick, the fair and 
stately wife of the Duke of Northumberland, to convey to Grace 
her Sovereign’s approval and reward for saving life. At this 
time, father and daughter were received by the Duchess in 
her feudal home. A few years later, the same gracious lady 
came, as woman to woman, alone, unattended, and in the 
simplest dress, visiting Grace in those last few days of pain and 
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weakness that preceded her early passage towards the eternal 
sea. 

Her life work was finished. She never was tempted to change 
her earthly lot from her childhood’s home amidst the waves. 
Day by day, while her strength yet remained, she fulfilled her 
common round of household duties, lightening her mother’s 
simple labours. Strangers came to see and admire, painters 
to transfer the scene of the wreck and rescue to canvas for the 
great exhibitions, until the delicate loveliness of Grace, and the 
rough, kindly features of the old seaman were familiar objects in 
every print-shop window, and as common on the walls of 
mansion and cottage as those of the young sovereign of England 
and the old conqueror of Waterloo. Wordsworth sang the 
praises of Grace Darling, and many a popular ballad spoke the 
universal feeling of the nation towards the wonderful sea-maiden ; 
but neither artist’s pencil nor poet’s song can do more than 
faintly bear record of her price. 

She died in her married sister’s house, in the town of Bam- 
borough, where she was born. There she sleeps in God, under 
shadow of the old church, within sound of the sea-voices she 


loved so well. Her country and the ages are her heirs—the 
better and the richer for such a life and such a memory. 
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Befogged in the Channel. 
PROLOGUE. 


It was early morning in the still waters of Adelaide Harbour 
—grey mist on every side, grey clouds, grey sea, and like a 
great grey ghost lay a homeward-bound steamer out in the 
offing, waiting only for day-dawn to ship its anchor and steam 
out into the open ocean. ; 

The deck was crowded with passengers and luggage, the 
confusion increased no little by the friends and relatives who 
had come out in the tender to bid a last “God speed,” to the 
voyagers. 

A little apart from the thickest throng a young girl stood in 
close converse with one of the returning party. Both of them 
were undoubtedly Colonial born—perhaps of pure English origin 
remotely, but the English blood had been so intermingled with 
that of alien races during three generations, that it was hard 
to trace any signs of the true Briton in the reckless, defiant, 
cynical face of the young man. The girl, however, was beautiful 
enough to reflect credit on any nationality. 

Thick coils of golden hair, pinned firmly to the shapely head, 
reflected with every movement the rich Southern sunbeams that 
had hidden themselves in its waves, brilliant hazel eyes, dark 
brows and lashes, and a complexion beyond criticism, all tended 
to give an impression of childishness to her beauty, but a single 
observant glance at the steady set of lips and chin told of a 
strong power for good or evil lying beneath that pink and white 
exterior. 

“Well, Lucy, time’s up, and I must go! but I wish more than 
ever that I could have crossed the pond with you—it would 
have been so much easier then.” 

“J wish you could, Dick, but it would have been very difficult 
to account for your unlooked-for presence on the scene. I feel 
at times as though I should make a mull of the whole thing, 
though it all looked such plain sailing at first.” 
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“Not you, Lucy, girl—you’re much too clever for that, and 
only think, why, if you’ve good luck, all our gloomy days will be 
over—no more everlasting grind for the old folks about money 
matters, and for you and I—well, we'll be globe-trotters on the 
grandest scale till we drop on some snug digging to settle 
down in.” 

“ Shall we, Dick—ah, who knows? Perhaps you and I after 
all will never be anything more than cousins and friends !” 

An expression of real pain passed over the Australian’s hand- 
some face, and, placing both hands on her shoulders, he looked 
straight into the bright eyes now dimmed and sad, an honest 
love for his beautiful cousin being the only unselfish bit in his 
whole nature. 

“Don’t say that, old girl—don’t! I feel now as though the 
wealth of a Vanderbilt would never repay me for the risk of 
losing you, though, Heaven knows, it seems a queer way of 
showing my love to let you go on sucha journey. You won't 
let any stuck-up Britisher tempt you to stay in that dog-hole of 
fogs and gloom, will you?” he added in a sudden spasm of 
jealous doubt. 

“Tempt me, Dick! No! I hardly think it likely that any 
English gentleman, such as those I am going amongst, would be 
likely to want me if they knew my noble errand—but see! 
they are clearing the steamer, and you must go.” 

So with a parting embrace the cousins separated—the girl 
mounting on a coil of rope to watch, with tearful eyes, the 
departure of the crowded little tug. A few minutes later the 
thud-thud of the Oxessa’s engine and the slowly-revolving screw 
as it churned the calm water into a sea of milky foam, bore her 
away from the land which contained all of Home that she 
possessed. 


CHAPTER I. 


TIIREE girls might be seen sauntering leisurely down from the 
top of Caer Maddoch, where they had been spending the 
morning hours of a lovely June day—it was the highest point of 
the range of hills that surrounded Flaxton, and often when 
no home duties tied them they would expend their super- 
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abundant stock of health and spirits in climbing to its grassy 
top, and there, with books or work or sketching-block, would 
beguile old Time till the lengthening shadows, or the homeward 
flight of the sleepy rooks from their feeding-place in the woods 
beyond, would suggest afternoon tea under the stately elms in 
the Manor garden. 

Now, however, the trio were coming down rather earlier 
than usual, for all their thoughts were centred on the visitor 
expected that day. As they marched in single file down the 
narrow sheep track to the farm at which they stabled the yellow 
cart and sturdy pony, so well known for miles around, it would 
have been hard to find better specimens of English girlhood than 
the Lester trio. They were all tall, well-built, bright-com- 
plexioned, full of health, and of the free and graceful bearing 
that comes of much tennis-playing, riding and walking, in a hilly 
country. 

Maude, the eldest, was undoubtedly the handsomest, but many 
preferred the less severe beauty of the younger ones. There 
was no little awe mixed with people’s admiration for Miss Lester, 
her tongue not being always lent to that gentle answer that 
promoteth peace! 

“When we reach the corner,” said Eva, “ we shall see whethe1 
the carriage is in sight—it ought to be, for mother said she 
should start early enough to call on the Tempests, and yet reach 
the station before the train was due.” 

“Trust the mother for being in time, Eva,” answered Dora, 
the youngest. “She has already taken this unknown girl into 
such a warm corner of her heart, that she would not let her feel 
herself neglected for an instant.” 

“T must confess that I don’t feel any such delight about it,” 
added Maude. “Only fancy the nuisance it will be to have a 
girl who has lived all her days in the wilds of Australia 
quartered upon us just now, when all our tennis gatherings are 
beginning ; I don’t suppose the creature will know a racquet 
from a cricket bat, and when Geoff comes home one or other of 
us will have to stand aside for her to practise, and we shall be 
no longer known as the ‘ Lester Invincibles.’” 

“Well, perhaps so, but never mind, Maude, it won’t be for long 
—this wonderful sea captain is due in about six weeks, and then 
we shall have all the fun of a wedding to console us.” 


17 
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“ And all mother’s time taken up with trousseau hunting, etc., 
so unless Geoff gets a good long lcave we shall have no one to 
take us about. I do think,’ went on Maude, with her nose as 
much tip tilted as that aquiline feature could manage, “that it is 
pretty cool, on the strength of a friendship thirty years old, to 
ask the mother to undertake such a business at all.” 

“But, Maude, you have often heard mother say that as a 
school-girl she owed all her happiness, and perhaps her life, to 
the tender care of the little, neglected governess, who was so 
kind to her at Masterton House, and now that she herself is 
beyond all earthly repayment, I know the mother thinks she can 
never do enough for the daughter.” 

“That’s all well enough,” put in Dora,“ but I can’t understand 
why she could not get married in Australia, and come over to 
England with her husband. I suppose wedding finery can be 
bought almost as well in Adelaide as in London.” 

“Of course it can, you goose, but as it is strictly against the 
laws of the Medes and Persians for the captain of a mail steamer 
to be distracted by the care of a wife, such an arrangement was 
quite impossible, so Miss Sandham comes over in this mail 
under the care of some homeward-bound matron, and the 
Arimbozso goes on its way to Melbourne and Sydney, and will 
return to England in due course.”. 

“ And what are they going to do afterwards?” 

“From here they go to Paris for the wedding journey, but 
after that we don’t know anything, but mother concludes from 
Mr. Sandham’s somewhat vague epistles that, as Captain 
Cameron has been in constant command for many years, he will 
probably take a holiday, and perhaps, on the principle of 
Punch’s omnibus driver, go round the world in somebody else’s 
ship. But surely I see the carriage coming down the road—we’ll 
be home first.” So saying Maude whipped up the spirited little 
pony, and they were in at the yard gate, and through the house 
in time to welcome the arrivals as the carriage swept down the 
long drive and drew up at the broad flight of steps leading to 
the great hall. 

Flaxton Manor was universally declared to be the most 
charming house in the neighbourhood. Erected in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, by a family long since extinct, 
it had passed through many hands, each owner adding something 
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to its comfort and beauty. From an architect’s point of view 
probably its details were incorrect enough, but who would stay 
to cavil at that when standing on the terraced walk in full view 
of the long irregular facade of grey weather-tinted stone ; every 
door and window shadowed out by the tender foliage of some 
rare creeping plant; the noble hills, with their rich covering of 
stately firs, sloping downward in gentle gradation till the 
smoothly-kept tennis grounds, almost at their base, seemed part 
and parcel of the hill side; nearer still, bright flower-beds 
encircled the marble fountain which was one of the special 
beauties of the place, and from thence stretching westward ran 
a long drive bordered with linden trees, made musical by the 
migratory bees who fed on their luscious flowers. 

To the Australian girl this lovely model of an English home 
came as a revelation! Stepping out of the carriage sne stood 
gazing at the beauties of hill and dale—her heart momentarily 
filled with a passion of envy and bitterness as she realized how 
different her life had been in all its surroundings to that of the 
girls who stood before her—then, recollecting herself, she slowly 
ascended the steps followed by Lady Lester. 

“Well, girls, here we are back again in good time, and quite 
ready for some tea. I found Miss Sandham tired out with her 
long journey, and very willing to exchange the stuffy air of the 
railway carriage for our fresher breezes. Now, my dear, 1 must 
introduce you to my three daughters, Maude, Eva, and Dora, 
and, as we are all going to be good friends, pray let us dispense 
with formality, and allow me to call you Nelly at once!” 

The three girls greeted the new-comer cordially enough, and 
all passed into the morning-room, where, in the large bay 
window, a tempting little table was prepared for tea. 

Lady Lester asked many questions about Nelly Sandham’s 
home life, and her long journey, in the gentle uninquisitive 
manner that helped so much to make her the friend and 
confidante of every one! Then, with much affection, referred to 
the long-past schooldays which had formed the bond of union 
between the wealthy well-born English lady and the equally 
wealthy, but differently positioned, wife of George Sandham, 
the lucky possessor of innumerable flocks and herds in Southern 
Britain. 

“And when should the Arimbozo and Captain Cameron be 
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back, Nelly, for we have much to do before he comes? It will 
take us some little time and thought to spend wisely the 
generous sum your father has placed to your credit in the 
Australian Bank, and then the wonderful diamonds have to be 
seen after! I almost wonder you dared travel so far with them 
in your possession.” 

“But no one knew I had them, Lady Lester, and they go into 
such a small compass that it is difficult to realize their value 
but, maybe, father has over-estimated them after all, for no one 
would imagine that £6,000 lies hidden in that little chamois 
bag.” 

“ £6,000! you quite take my breath away. I understood from 
Mr. Sandham’s letter that £2,000 was their outside value in their 
present condition.” 

A dense, blank look passed over the girl’s face, and as she 
replaced her empty cup on the table at her elbow, a slight jingle 
of silver and china spoke of mental disturbance. Maude’s quick 
eye caught both look and movement, and the equally quick 
thought passed through her brain. 

“Was the girl vexed at being caught out in her swagger, or 


was she ignorant of the real value of the stones?” But Nelly’s 


next remark seemed to account for her agitation, for she went on 
at once. 


“Well, whatever their value is, 1 had better know whether I 
have got them at all, for I quite intended to ask you to let me 
have the small valise in the carriage with us. I am sure it was 
taken out of the train, for I had it under my feet till your 
servant came to collect my belongings.” 

“It certainly would have been wiser to have kept it with us, 
but once in the luggage cart it would be quite safe with old 
Donald—let me, however, enquire at once,” and so saying, Lady 
Lester rang the bell, and finding the luggage had arrived some 
little time, she conducted her young visitor to her room to assure 
herself that all was there safely. 

She would have been astonished indeed, and dismayed beyond 
measure, could she have seen her young guest ten minutes later, 
pacing angrily up and down the room, her hazel eyes flashing 
with wrath, the white teeth pressed firmly together, shutting in 
the turbulent thoughts that fain would find vent in words. 

“ £2,000 at the outside! and I have risked so much for what 
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will prove merely a drop in their ocean of debt and difficulty. 
Who could have made the mistake? Over and over again I 
heard George Sandham say that when the stones were cut and 
mounted £10,000 would scarcely be more than their marketable 
value. What a sell for poor Dick! What ever can I do to 
make up the sum? I feel desperate enough to turn common 
robber and levant with anything I can lay my hands on.” 
Gazing round at the luxurious appointments of the room, the 
bitterness in her heart took another form. “Why is it that a 
favoured few, no better and no cleverer, very likely not half as 
good and patient as poor drudging Aunt Ruth, should possess all 
and everything to make life pleasant and peaceful? It is most 
unjust and unfair, and Dick was in the right when he said such 
lotos eaters deserve to have their dreams roughly broken now 
and then. I don’t believe one of the lot of them ever knew 
what it is to long wearily after the common necessities of daily 
life. But what a fool I am to gird at the inevitable. ‘Let me 
eat and drink, for to-morrow I die.’” Scornfully laughing at her 
own thoughts, she flung off hat and jacket, and proceeded to 
unpack what she needed for immediate wear. 

Very little was expected of her in the way of dress, as she had 
ostensibly come to England with a view of laying up a store of 
fine clothing. So she quickly arrayed herself in the simple 
black lace gown worn for ¢able-@hote on board the steamer. A 
big bowl of Gloire de Dijon roses on the writing-table provided 
ornament enough, and when a cluster had been fastened to the 
ruffles at her throat, and a few buds and leaves with a scrap of 
black lace as background, had been pinned in the bright coils of 
her hair, the toilet was completed satisfactorily ; not, however,. 
that vanity was one of the girl’s failings, indeed she was 
singularly free from many of the petty faults which mar so many 
girls, but she would have been- either blind or stupid to miss 
seeing how much the long sea journey and the excitement of her 
present position had added to her brilliancy and beauty. 

As soon as the strangely-sounding gong had ceased to fill the 
house with its unmusical vibrations, the young stranger started 
on her journey to the lower regions. From the corrider on 
which her room gave, the road down the wide oaken staircase 
was plain enough, but once on the rug at its foot, she stood 
awhile in hesitation, wondering which of the many doors led to 
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the drawing-room. As she waited, she heard a confusion of 
happy, eager voices, and one, unmistakeably masculine and 
vigorous, was saying: 

“ Yes, indeed, it was a fluke and no mistake, but there was 
nothing much going on, and very few of the fellows away, so I 
plucked up courage and asked the chief for a fortnight’s leave, 
and the good old fellow actually agreed nem. con., and here I am, 
just in time to greet this antipodean beauty.” 

“How can you speak of her like that, Geoff? She really is 
very, very pretty, and such good manners for a Colonial.” 
“Good manners,” put in Maude, with the scornful inflection so 
usual when things were not quite to her liking. “Manners she 
certainly has, but 1 should scarcely call them good. I wonder 
though, how any girl who has lived all her days a hundred miles 
from even the civilization of Government House entertainments 

could have picked up all that amount of self-possession.” 

“Oh! Maude, Maude, beware of the green-eyed monster, my 
dear young sister. I am much afraid that the hazel eyes and 
golden hair and lovely complexion, etc., that Dora and you have 
been dinning into my ears for the last ten minutes, have upset 
your equanimity.” 

“ Nonsense, Geoff, what can it matter to me whether her eyes 
are hazel or sea-green? But whatever colour they are, some one 
had better go in search of their owner, for she evidently doesn’t 
know what a gong is sounded for.” 

By this time Lady Lester had followed her guest down the 
stairs and passing her hand kindly through her arm, she led her 
on to the drawing-room, where they found Sir John and his son, 
both anxious to see the new-comer. 

Once seated beside the kindly old man, the fresh storm that 
had blown over poor Nelly’s breast subsided, and she was able 
to take her share in the general conversation. 

Many plans were arranged for the few weeks before them, and 
many suggestions made, till at last it was decided that Lady 
Lester and Nelly should go to Town on the roth for a few days; 
visit Madame Stephanie, and other well-known establishments, 
much frequented by well-dowered brides-elect, and afterwards 
get a glimpse of the principal sights of the great Metropolis. 
The season, as rezards Society, had been foregone that year, on 
account of the broken state of Lady Lester’s health, and of the 
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gricf so deeply felt by all at the loss of the eldest son in the 
preceding summer. 

“T hope, Miss Sandham, that you are going to favour us with 
a sight of those wondrous stones,” said Sir John, when the 
servants had left the room, “for I am quite curious to see them. 
Diamonds cut and mounted seem to be everyone’s property, 
judging from the sparkling ornaments which ladies wear in 
profusion from the strings on their bonnets to the bows on their 
shoes, but I am not sure that I ever saw a diamond in the rough. 
How did your father come by them ?” 

“Diamond collecting has been a hobby of his for many years, 
and these are only a part of his collection. Latterly he has not 
cared so much about them, in fact, since the death of his wife— 
my mother I mean—he has absolutely refused to buy more, 
though he often finds it hard to do so, for his name is so well 
known as a diamond buyer, that men travel miles to his station 
to turn their finds into ready money.” 

“And what do you propose doing with them while you are 
travelling about ? for I am afraid Captain Cameron will find them 
a great nuisance when he has something more precious to take 
care of.” 

“Very likely he will return them to the care of the jeweller, 
or place them in the bank, till he decides whether he will remain 
in Europe for a time, or return at once to Australia and settle 
up some business matters there in which he is greatly 
interested.” 

After they returned to the drawing-room, the small chamois 
bag was produced, and though there was little in the rough 
uninteresting lumps to suggest their hidden value, yet it was 
agreed that Sir John should deposit them in the iron safe in his 
dressing-room till they could be delivered into the safe keeping 
of Messrs. Denham & Co. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ensuing mornings were happily spent in wandering about 
the grounds and gardens; the afternoons varied by pleasant 
drives with Lady Lester or the girls, and then in the cooler 
hours between tea and dinner many a game of tennis was 
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got through, and it was quickly seen that Miss Sandham’s 
proficiency therein was of no mean order. 

Dora and Eva were immensely taken by her clever descrip- 
tions of people and things outside their narrow world, but they 
were often startled to find how bitterly sarcastic she could be, 
and how cynically she mocked at their girlish enthusiasm for all 
that was good or great. 

“Goodness and greatness,” she would say, “are all a matter of 
surrounding. Anyone can be generous. For instance, when 
they only share their plenty with others that have plenty too.” 

“But, Nelly dear, it is possible to be very rich and yct very 
self-denying. Have you not found that out in Australia as well 
as we have here?” 


“Oh, yes, of course they can give up some of their super- 
fluities now and then in a good cause, and even imagine they 
are doing a noble deed when they fling a shilling to a starving 
beggar, but if it comes to a real question of sacrificing one’s self 
to spare trouble to their nearest and dearest, my experience is 
that goodness and greatness kick the beam at once. There is a 
faint chance, sometimes, if a woman holds the balance, but not a 


jot if it is a man.” 

“Really, Miss Sandham, you do take a cheerful view of your 
fellow creatures,” put in Geoff, who had silently crossed the 
mossy lawn, and was now standing behind the garden seat on 
which the girls were resting. “I hope you won’t count me 
among your acquaintances when next you promulgate those 
dreadful opinions. I don’t go in for being any better than my 
neighbours, but I should not like to feel that I was quite all 
that. I wonder if Captain Cameron has the honour of being 
amongst those men to whom goodness and greatness are 
unknown qualities ? ” 

“Qh dear no,” was the answer, lightly given, “of course 
Captain Cameron is the mirror of all perfection,” said Nelly care- 
lessly, as she caught up her racquet and hastened to join the 
players, but the heightened colour and grip of the handle 
told that the reproof had gone home. 

_ “She is such an odd girl, Geoff,’ said Eva. “I am sure she 
likes us all, and yet at times I could fancy she hates the whole 
place and every one in it.” 

“ Ah, Eva, you have not had much experience of these 
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Colonial girls. They are often very incomprehensible to more 
stolid Britons, but it seems likely that the next generation will 
not find the riddle quite so hard to read, for if the present rage 
for marrying Colonial women continues much longer our old 
English families will be more than half Americans or 
Australians.” 

“ Never ours, I hope, Geoff,” put in Maude emphatically, “ for 
it would be no improvement on the old stock, and would horrify 
the dear old Pater beyond everything.” 

The first break in this time of pleasant idleness was caused by 
the departure of Geoffrey Lester for headquarters at Pulchester, 
then a few days later Sir John, his wife, and Miss Sandham 
travelled up from Flaxton to London. After seeing them 
comfortably established in the quiet hotel where they were 
almost as well known as in their own home, Sir John left the 
ladies to their own devices, and sallied forth in quest of the 
friends from whom he gleaned a harvest of gossip so dear to 
his old heart. Despite his devotion to his own county and its 
interests, Clubs and Club-life were as the very breath of his 
nostrils, and often when he seemed most engrossed by the end- 
less work heaped upon him by appreciative, but inconsiderate, 
neighbours, he would fling it all aside and rush up to Town for 
a few days, to gather in a store of what he called “ mental 
oxygen,” and returning, like a giant refreshed, would take up the 
mill round of country duties with redoubled vigour. 

In all the wearying journeys from modiste to jeweller, jeweller 
to glover, glover to shoemaker, and so on through the round of 
visits necessary to the occasion, no loving mother could have 
showed greater interest for her own child than did Lady Lester 
for this young stranger, but, greatly to her astonishment, and 
perhaps not a little to her disgust, if such a gentle soul could feel 
so strongly on so trivial a subject, she found that Nelly’s chief 
interest lay in the jeweller’s establishment. She not only 
entered keenly into every detail of the diamond question, but 
also expended a large portion of the generous sum provided for 
her trousseau in purchasing other jewellery of the most costly 
description, which seemed to Lady Lester to be very unnecessary 
for any position she would be called upon to fill. As to the 
wedding dress itself, the crowning point of most bridal finery, 
Nelly was totally indifferent on that subject. 
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Tailor-made costumes, however, furs and ordinary clothing, 
they were all chosen by herself with a practicality which fitted in 
oddly with the jewel mania. Some of these were to be taken 
back to Flaxton Manor, and others when finished were ordered 
to be sent to the hotel in properly packed cases ready to be 
gathered up on their way to Paris. 

By the 16th of June all their business was got through; the 
uncut diamonds handed over to Messrs. Denham & Co., the 
pattern chosen for bracelets, necklace, pendant, etc., and strictest 
orders given that the parure should be ready by the 5th of 
July, as on that day the Avimbozo was expected to be safely 
moored in the London Docks. Arrangements were also made 
that Captain Cameron and his bride should receive the precious 
casket from the hands of Messrs. Denham, as they passed 
through London after the ceremony on the 8th. 

It was a very tired and spiritless party that stepped from the 
railway carriage on to the little road-side station, and very sweet 
and fresh to all of them seemed the hill breezes after the hot 
streets and dried-up Park of the great city. 

Sir John, as usual, asked first of both servants whether all 
was right in house and stables, and then, while the mountains 
of luggage were being collected in cart and carriage, he made 
many enquiries from the grey-headed old man who for many 
years had combined most of the duties of station master and 
porter in his own person, of the well-doing of the neighbour- 
hood. Lady Lester herself, partly sleepy, partly bored, yet 
wholly glad to be at home again, said little as the carriage 
passed along the well-known road, winding up and up till it 
reached the level of the Manor gates. But what shall we say 
about Nelly? What had happened to her? Pale, silent, droop- 
ing, all animation’ gone—gone, too, the bright colour from the 
fair face, the hazel eyes heavy, sorrowful. Scarcely a word had 
passed her lips through the long journey, and now, after 
greeting the three girls, who had once again gathered on 
the door-steps to welcome the travellers, she went at 
once to her room, only saying that perfect rest was all she 
needed. 

Once there, however, perfect rest seemed far from her portion ; 
walking slowly to the open window she stood awhile, clasping 
her hands on the unyielding wood, and gazing with aching eyes 
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over the lovely expanse of park and garden bathed in a soft 
evening glow. 

The scent of a hundred roses climbing to the spot where she 
stood, the ceaseless voice of thrush and blackbird, the sweet 
chip, chip of the little fly-catcher telling of a coming shower, 
each seemed to have a different voice in which to say the same 
thing. On all sides stand stately forest trees bearing their glad 
burden of summer foliage, here and there a majestic copper 
beech breaks the uniform tint with its sombre crown of bronze 
and red. Cedars, yews and evergreens, telling of beauties that 
are common to every season, and in the midst of all, like an 
embodiment of Life and Light, the fountain throws forth its 
globe of silvery water to scatter itself in a thousand diamond 
drops on the clustering geranium and mignonette that encircle 
its marble basin. 

These were some of the sights and sounds that surrounded 
her, and in her ears rang the words: 

“Tempt you to stay in that dog-hole of fog and gloom.” 

“What a fool I was ever to try such a risky thing, and now, 
having got this far, how shall I dare to turn back? When I 
think of the drudgery and misery of my childish life, before they 
rescued me from my motherless home, I feel I can never do 
enough for them—all my life were well spent in an effort to 
repay them! No, no! I cannot stop now, I must go on to the 
bitter end—disgraced in all eyes if I fail, and disgraced for ever 
in my own if I succeed. Had these English swells only been 
scornful, and proud, and selfish, as we in our ignorance imagined 
they would be, my task would have been easy enough. Oh, 
Dick, Dick! you had better have let us struggle on till time and 
tide brought us better luck, than grasp at riches we may never 
reach!” 

Tears she could not shed—her heart-ache was too great—but 
with burning eyes and parched lips, she passed through a time 
of struggle that in the light-hearted, reckless life of only two 
months back she would have thought to be impossible for her. 
Then the strong, masterful spirit reasserted itself—a mental 
vision of Aunt Ruth toiling and striving to make two ends meet 
in the dusty, dreary flat of a small street in Adelaide, without 
one cheering hope of rest and ease till the grave claimed her for 
its own, fired the girl with fresh determination to go on with the 
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task she had begun. Intent on stamping out all the emotions 
of gratitude and affection that seemed drawing her away from 


her fixed purpose, she strove to magnify every tiny slight and 
annoyance she had experienced since she came to Flaxton; but 
while she dwelt bitterly upon the many differences between the 
lives of the Lester girls and her own, she could not blind herself 
to the fact that though there was much solid comfort and many 
luxuries at the Manor, yet that no ostentatious display of either 
was allowed to tarnish in the least degree the true simplicity of 
home life. Wealth and beauty of surrounding were theirs by 
birthright, but even these were used for the benefit of others, 
while the untiring energy of Sir John in every public capacity, 
no less than the generous hospitality and unwearied kindness of 
his wife, added much to the welfare of their neighbours, whether 
gentle or simple. 


CHAPTER III. 


ANOTHER fortnight passed away and Nelly seemed to have 
forgotten the difficulties that lay before her. Many happy hours 
were spent in the varied amusements that came so naturally to 
the Lester girls. Once again Geoff was of the party. Finding 
on his return to Pulchester that the safety of the Imperial Empire 
did not altogether depend on his presence in that most dreary 
of depots, and that the Chief, owing to a stroke of luck in his 
private affairs, was just then viewing the world through rose- 
coloured spectacles, he applied for a second spell of leave on 
the plea of “urgent business.” Perhaps when the transitory 
amiability of his Chief had passed away, he might have decided 
that “urgent business ” scarcely described the many hours spent 
in riding and walking among the green hills and dewy lanes, 
and in watching the delight of the Australian girl as she gazed 
at the sturdy labourers gathering the fragrant hay harvest under 
the glorious June sunshine, or in helping her to gather the 
hundreds of simple wayside flowers that bloom in an English 
hedgerow. 

But alas! the sunshine of Nelly’s life was much like the sun- 
shine of our capricious land, for a few days later both had 
vanished, and by the beginning of July—the dull grey clouds, 
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drifting from the storm lands, had covered the face of Nature. 
Sundays at Flaxton Manor were days of rest for everyone, even 
the grey-headed old postman was exempted from his daily 
tramp over hill and dale, and in the place of the usual letter-bag 
a village boy, who came home for his weekly holiday, was 
entrusted with the letters for a consideration, which added much 
to the few comforts of his old grannie. 

Those addressed to Sir John were taken at once to his 
dressing-room and the rest of the correspondence laid on the 
shelf in the morning-room till each member of the household 
dropped in one by one and claimed their property. 

On this eventful morning Nelly was down first, and spying 
out two unmistakable mail letters, seized them eagerly. One 
was addressed to Miss Sandham, as she expected, and the other 
to Lady Lester. What should she do? Destruction of the latter 
seemed out of the question ; in some way or other Lady Lester 
would be sure to hear of its arrival, either through the garrulity 
of Cornewall, the maid, who, with the rest of the household, was 
keenly interested in the approaching wedding, or otherwise. As 
she stood in doubt, the way was made easy before her by one of 
those strange casualties which exert such force in the affairs of 
this world—the door was hastily flung open and the two younger 
sisters rushed pell-mell into the room, Dora crying out with 
delight at the cheerful little fire burning brightly on the tiled 
floor, whilst Eva, declaring the room to be hotter than an oven, 
rushed to the nearest window and threw it open. A heavy gust 
of wind blew into the casement, scattering the little bundle of 
letters in all directions. Nelly clung to hers, but who shall tell 
why the other mail letter should have been the only one 
sacrificed ?—but so it was. The rest were gathered safely from 
the fender and rug, but the thin blue envelope bearing Lady 
Lester’s name, curled up for one instant into a brilliant flame, 
and then, with its message untold, subsided into a tiny speck of 
grey ash—such items of Australian news as reached her that 
morning were gleaned from extracts read aloud by Nelly. 

As the morning wore on, fogs and mist still blotted out all 
sight of hill and sky, cold gusts of wind swept over the land, send- 
ing hundreds of young green leaves to an untimely end ; here and 
there a poor little nest, blown from its safe corner in the fork of 
some neighbouring tree, lay empty on the chill ground, the 
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mother bird circling round and round on restless wing, uttering 
piteous little cries of misery ; but, despite all weather, the four 
girls, with Geoff as escort, trudged along under macintoshes and 
umbrellas to the little church on the borders of the park. 

Lady Lester and Sir John had cried off—the one to spend her 
morning in reading the church’s service in her own sitting-room 
—the other to wander about the house, discovering mares’ nests 
in every direction, and disturbing the peace of the household to 
such an extent, that it took a week at least for his much-enduring 
wife to soothe the ruffled susceptibilities of the magnates of the 
kitchen and pantry. 

Meanwhile, in the great square seat of the village church, the 
three girls were sitting in their usual places ; on the cross-bench, 
always reserved for visitors as it afforded a better view of altar 
and preacher, sat Nelly Sandham, and opposite to her was the 
son of the house. Poor Geoff! he too was anything but cheerful 
—the solitary drip-drip of the yew-tree on the chancel roof—the 
leaden skies overshadowing the dimmed windows—the melan- 
choly chanting of the little surpliced boys, who; with the best 
will possible, could only produce very indifferent harmony on 
such a depressing day—made the service dreary enough, but the 
thought that this was the very last Sunday that Nelly would be 
likely to fill her present place would have covered heaven’s 
sunniest sky with gloom for him. 

Almost unconsciously he had drifted into love with this 
strange girl. During the merry days of the past month he had 
never stopped to ask himself why life seemed so bright and 
joyous, but now, with the knowledge thrust upon him by the 
arrival of the letters overland from Naples, telling that the 
Arimbozo was day by day drawing nearer to English shores, he 
knew, with a bitter knowledge, that Captain Cameron was coming 
to gather the flower he would fain have called his own. 

Nelly too was conscious that the depression and gloom of an 
English climate was not altogether a prejudice on the part of 
Dick Trefusis, for the persistent rain of the past two days and 
the shock she had received at seeing a letter addressed to Lady 
Lester by Mr. Sandham, side by side with her own expected 
epistle, had tried her nerves greatly. 

When the last verse of the hymn had been sung the preacher 
left his place and, slowly crossing the tiled pavement, entered 
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the pulpit, and chancing to take his text from a short story in the 
Book of Judges, in a few well-chosen words he drew a vivid 
picture of the base ingratitude shown to Micah by the wandering 
Levite, and his cruel repayment to his host of all the hospitality 
he had received. As the speaker, with an earnestness that 
redoubled his eloquence, went on to demonstrate how common 
is this same treachery under various forms in our own day—how 
like an ever-growing ulcer it is eating into the heart of old 
English hospitality and allowing men and women, presumably 
well-bred, to share in the most lavish entertainments, and then, 
almost in the presence of their host, to scoff at the feast or the 
giver—his burning words fell like molten lead on Nelly’s ears. 

Hitherto the words of the Bible had been nothing more to 
her than stories of dead and gone people, but now, like the 
lighting up of dark night by a streak of heaven-sent lightning, 
she saw the application of this passing story to herself. She 
saw herself as she really was! No feeling of gratitude towards 
the Trefusis family could ever condone the theft of the dia- 
monds, no generous wish to lighten their future life could wipe 
out the social dishonesty of having accepted under false pre- 
tences the loving hospitality of Lady Lester. In the pocket 
of the very dress she was wearing lay the letter telling her 
of Dick’s arrival in the same vessel that was bringing Captain 
Cameron, appointing the place of their meeting and settling 
every detail by which their plot was to be carried out. 

When she had sworn to Dick Trefusis on the deck of the 
Onessa that she would help him out of all his troubles, the 
whole plan had only appeared to her to be another phase of 
victimizing the wealthy for the good of the less lucky portion 
of the community, such as she had been accustomed to see 
practised often enough under the roof of John Trefusis. 

Lifting her eyes, full of the pain of these new thoughts, she 
met the gaze of Geoffrey fixed full upon her, and her woman’s 
instinct told her, as plainly as words could have done, that here 
was a fresh arrow planted ruthlessly by her cruel hands. 

As the preacher’s words flowed on, the tears welled up from 
her full heart and seemed to wash away the blindness of past 
years, but it was too late to repent; there was the promise 
to bind her, and “honour among thieves,” or its equivalent, was 
one of the few loyalties she had been taught from her childhood, 
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Once clear of the preacher’s influence, she resolved to place 
herself no longer under his power, lest her weakening resolution 
should be swept away, so when luncheon was over, and the party 
separated for that delightful snooze which is supposed to bea 
set-off against the rigours of Sabbath-keeping, Nelly retired to 
her own room, and there read over once again the letter of the 
morning. 

“ Meet me in London directly you receive a telegram from C.C. 
Come to the hotel we agreed on and we will see about the rest 
of the arrangements.” Ah, it was easy enough to write thus, 
but how was it all to be managed and what was the future in 
store for her? Never, never would she herself profit in any 
way by this money, she was resolved ; if only she could place 
the case with its contents in Dick’s hands and supplement its 
value by what she had bought herself, her part of the business 
was over. At all costs she would have kept her promise and 
have repaid to the best of her power all that his mother had 
done for her. 

Through the still hours of the night, poor Nelly lay in her 
bed listening to the downpour of the heavy rain and wondering 
how the Aviimbozo was making its way through the Stormy Bay. 
With morning light the rain ceased, but all the hills around 
were wrapped in an inpenetrable mist, and the outside world 
suggested November rather than July. Everyone seemed 
more or less to share the gloom, but Nelly’s depression was 
easily accounted for. A telegram arrived to say that the 
Arimbozo was befogged in the Channel and that getting into the 
Thames was impossible till the skies had cleared, and here was 
a plausible screen for her utter dejection. 

“Well, Miss Sandham, this is indeed distressing. Why, we 
shall be baulked of our wedding after all,” said Sir John, to 
whom the affair was one of much amusement. “What a good 
thing it is that there is no big wedding-breakfast provided for, 
or old Mrs. Nelson would be in danger of apoplexy at such a 
state of things; but, fog or no fog, if Captain Cameron doesn’t 
find some means of getting up the Channel by the 8th, we shall 
have to find a substitute. What do you say, Geoff?” 

Geoff’s answer to the old man’s cheery speech reached no ear 
but Nelly’s, but the earnest words, “ By heaven, I wish I could,” 
showed how often a true word is said in jest. 
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Slowly the day wore on, the fog and mist so unusual at that 
time of the year deepened and lowered on the hill side. Not 
one gleam of light came with a promise of better things, and 
when on Tuesday evening a second message arrived from 
The Downs saying that the good ship had crept so far up the 
Channel, but was still unable to enter the mouth of the river, it 
was evident that the expccted ceremony must be postponed for 
some days at least. 

Even Maude entered now most heartily into the general 
sympathy felt for their visitor ; it was impossible to ignore the 
fact that all coasting vessels were in great danger while these 
dense fogs shrouded the land. Never had Lady Lester’s kind- 
ness shown itself more touchingly, and surely never had kind- 
ness so deeply pained the recipient. 

The party separated late, with many conjectures as to the 
news of the morning, but the information brought to Lady Lester 
with her early cup of tea was startling indeed. 

Miss Sandham’s bed had been unoccupied, her room was empty, 
and on her table a sealed note addressed to her hostess. 


“TI can bear the anxiety no longer. I am going to London 
to join the friends with whom I travelled to England. Can 
you ever forgive me, and can I dare to say that to my dying 
day I shall ever remember with deepest gratitude your unvary- 
ing love and kindness ?” 


The letter dropped from Lady Lester's hand; seeing the 
curiosity depicted on the face of her maid, she quietly folded it 
and dismissed the woman in search of Sir John. He, however, 
could add little to explain matters; all he could gather was that 
in the early morning Miss Sandham had made her way through 
a side door into the stable yard, carrying a small black valise, 
and had ordered the boy who was sweeping up, to harness the 
pony to a little spring cart used for such purposes, and to 
convey her to the station in time for the London train. The 
maledictions heaped on the head of the small boy by his seniors 
in the stable department were amply paid for by the glittering 
gold piece buried deep in the pocket of his nether garments. 


18 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MEANWHILE the quondam Nelly Sandham was travelling up to 
Euston. Taking a cab from thence, she drove to the address 
given her by Dick Trefusis, intending to wait till he joined her 
there. But, to her surprise, his voice was the first to greet her 
as she alighted at the door of the hotel. Finding that the fog 
would make a difference of several hours in their arrival, he had 
left the ship at Gravesend, and with many other of the impatient 
passengers had travelled to London by rail, exulting much at 
the numerous duties that would chain the Captain to his vessel, 
till Lucy had had time to join him. His excitement at their 
success so far, and his real pleasure at meeting his cousin again, 
prevented Dick Trefusis from noticing for a time how quiet and 
constrained was the girl’s greeting. At last a consciousness of 
her restlessness, and of her steady avoidance of all mention of 
the people amongst whom she had been living, impressed him 
with a vague sense of disquietude. The sight of the jewels, and 
the crisp bank notes which remained of the handsome sum of 
money paid over to Lucy, and the knowledge that in a few 
hours they might hope to be in possession of the long-coveted 
diamonds, left him little time for doubts or fears. This was the 
8th itself, the day on which, in their personation of Captain and 
Mrs. Cameron, they might be expected to call for the casket. 
Nothing now seemed to stand between them, and the El Dorado 
of pleasure and prosperity that lay before them, if they could 
only get away from England before another twenty-four hours had 
passed over their heads. Scamp though he was, Dick Trefusis had 
still his cousin’s honour at heart, and had determined that they 
should cross the Channel that same-evening, speed to Vienna, 
and there go through the marriage ceremony in due form at the 
English church as soon as possible. 

With every nerve quivering, Lucy listened to all these arrange- 
ments, knowing full well that she would never be his wife. 

In the course of the afternoon, as the busy tide of London life 
ebbed and flowed in the crowded streets, a quiet, unpretending 
brougham drew up at the door of Messrs. Denham’s establish- 
ment, and a lady, dressed in a handsome travelling gown, 
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stepped out, followed by a gentleman. Entering the shop, she 
requested to see the manager, who recognized her at once as the 
companion of Lady Lester on former occasions. Demanding 
the case of diamonds, she signed the receipt in due form, as, 
“Helen Cameron,” and after making several small purchases, 
they drove away as quietly as they arrived. 

Once again in the quiet room of the hotel, Lucy requested 
Dick to wait a moment, and retiring to the room she had taken 
in the morning, collected together all the money she had received 
from Sir John, the jewellery she had chosen with so much care 
and judgment, and the case of diamonds. Returning, she laid 
them on the table. 

Dick, looking surprised at all this formality, was beginning 
some jesting remark, which she suddenly silenced by lifting 
her hand. With every spot of colour leaving cheek and lip, and 
only the flashing and deepening of the great hazel eyes to tell of 
the strong emotion kept well in control, she began : 

“ Dick, my words on board the Oxessa were prophetic! God 
only knows why I uttered them, but time has proved that you 
and I can never be anything more than cousins. I have kept 
my promise, and there now lies before you, if your luck is as good 
as mine, the means of starting a new life. When you have freed 
the old people from all their difficulties, there is still plenty for 
you.” Then she added in a sorrowful tone: “ People say that 
money dishonestly got never prospers, but may the sin and its 
punishment rest with me, and for you——” 

“What the deuce are you talking about, Lucy?” gasped out 
Dick, who for a minute had been speechless with astonishment. 
“Dishonestly got! Sin and punishment be yours! Of course it’s 
dishonestly got, but what has that to do with you and I not 
sharing it together? You are never, surely, going to throw me 
over—but, by the living Jingo, perhaps my words were prophetic 
too, and you ave found some simpering, white handed fine gen- 
tleman more to your taste than I am?” The words were rough 
enough, but the agony that ran riot in his undisciplined heart 
showed itself in the drawn features and flushed cheeks. 

“No Dick! No lover in the future for me, either gentleman 
or otherwise. The road that lies before me I shall travel alone 
Who would be willing to marry a girl who might at any moment 
be arrested as a common thief ?” 


18* 
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“Willing—aye Lucy, willing and proud too. Why, there 
isn’t one girl in a thousand who could have carried out the trick 
so cleverly as you have done.” Dick crossed the room exultingly 
and would fain have clasped the girl to his heart, for his love was 
strengthened twofold by his pride in her success. 

But Lucy quietly avoided his embrace, and with tears welling 
up into the bright eyes, she answered: 

“No, no, Dick! it is quite impossible. These few weeks have 
opened my eyes to many things, some pleasant, and some bitter 
enough. Neither you nor I have had over much education, but 
to minds sharpened by contact with people of all sorts, know- 
ledge comes quickly. I have learnt, amongst other things, that 
money is not the be-all and end-all of existence. Jealousy of 
Nelly Sandham’s prosperity, resentment against her father for 
his hardness to us all, and above everything, the miserable shifts 
we were often brought to by the want of ready money, all 
seemed excuses for the wickedness, aye, and the riskiness, of 
undertaking such a scheme”—but here all restraint broke down, 
and throwing herself into a chair, Lucy’s bitter sobs spoke too 
plainly of the grief that overwhelmed her. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick, if you only knew how the kindness of Lady 
Lester and her people have made my life amongst them a very 
hell at times, you would understand how my heart is sore with 
the thought that I must always be to them an embodiment of 
treachery and deceit. They will never know how I loved them, 
nor how I longed to help those I had loved still longer.” 

Frantically angry as he was, Dick Trefusis could not fail to be 
softened at the sight of her grief. Throwing himself on the 
ground beside her, he pleaded eloquently, because so earnestly, 
that nothing now could be gained by leaving him, besought her 
again and again to link her fate with his; to let them bear 
together the penalty of her wrong doing, should they yet be 
discovered. 

“Think, Lucy, only think of the many hours of happiness we 
have had together, with never a blessed dollar between us, and 
now, with all the world before us, and all this money to spend 
how and where we please, you can talk of leaving me.” 

Then, stung into fresh anger by the set determination written 
on the face he loved so passionately, he sprang to his feet, ani 
pacing the room, emphatically continued : 
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“ And where pray do you intend to go? Throw yourself on 
the mercy of these cursed Lesters, and gain your new lover by 
the touching penitent dodge ?” 

But Lucy’s nature was not one to be subdued by hard words. 
The flash of anger in her hazel eyes dried up the tears ina 
moment, 

“ How dare you say such cruel things? You know it is not 
likely I should act such a part—where, too, would be the use? 
A faith once broken cannot be patched up again. Besides, they 
couldn’t in common justice to themselves or George Sandham 
ever receive me under their roof again. I have thought it all 
out in many a weary hour, and J know there is no going back 
for me. I can only feel that my luck is boundless if the felon’s 
dock is not my portion after all!” 

But the man’s wild, undisciplined temper would hear no more, 
and seizing his hat, he ejaculated : 

“By heavens, Lucy, I can stand this fooling no longer.” 

Roughly closing the door behind him, he hurried out into the 
open streets. With the true instinct of a nature born and bred 
in the wilds of an Australian upland, he strove to walk off the 
excitement of heart and brain, which he found impossible to 
conquer in the stifling atmosphere of a London room. Little 
did he think that never again on this earth would he gaze on 
Lucy’s dear face, or hear again the pleading voice that broke 


the silence of the room with the bitter cry, “Come back, come 
back!” 


* * * * * * * 

Half an hour later Lucy left the hotel and made her way to a 
modest dwelling in a suburb of North London. Here lived the 
surgeon and his energetic wife who had been her greatest friends 
on board the steamer which had carried her from Adelaide to 
England. 

To them she confided as much as she dared of her present 
destitute condition, and entreated them to help her to find some 
means of providingjherself with food and shelter. 


Meanwhile the dense fog over sea and land had slowly lifted 
itself, and with the return of light and sun the Avimdbozo had 
pushed its way up the crowded river, passengers and crew 
being equally delighted that their captivity was over. 
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As soon as Captain Cameron was able to deliver up his 
papers, and the precious bullion that formed part of his cargo, 
he and his two companions hurried down by the first available 
train to Flaxton Manor. Here he found everything in the 
wildest confusion, and when Lady Lester entered the room her 
first question put a climax to the poor man’s astonishment. 

“Where is Miss Sandham ?” 

“Why, madam, Miss Sandham is here, and this is Mrs. 
Merton, the widow of one of our representatives at Adelaide, who 
was good enough to promise Mr. Sandham that she would deliver 
his daughter safely into your hands. His letter, which was sent 
overland from Naples, will have explained why we have all 
returned to England together, in consequence of the sudden ill- 
ness that upset afl our former arrangements.” 

With many interruptions, and much cross-questioning, the 
Lesters found that their first visitor was the niece of a disreput- 
able John Trefusis, who had been for many years a thorn in the 
side of his prosperous brother-in-law. The true Nelly Sandham, 
a quiet, delicate girl, had been seized with a dangerous form of 
fever ; just when she should have been starting for England she 
was lying in her bed, many miles up country, tossing and 
moaning in an unconscious state. Her visitor, Lucy Trefusis, 
was one of the first to leave the infected house, many of the so- 
called “helps” took flight also, and it was not till many days 
had gone by, and Mr. Sandham was able to think of other 
matters beyond the immediate wants of his idolized child, that 
the diamonds were found to be missing. Concluding that some 
of the servants, whose powers of appropriation were their 
greatest talent, had made off with the bag and its contents, he 
troubled himself very little about it—not having the slightest 
idea who the thief was; and knowing the facilities for realizing 
money in the great cities of the New World, he consoled himself 
in the true Colonial fashion by the argument that more could be 
got where those came from. Had, however, his letter, sent with 
the Arimbozo, ever reached Lady Lester’s hands she would have 
known that his daughter and her chaperone were still on their 
way to England. ’ 

Little could be done now to secure the fugitive. Two days 
had elapsed and they had no clue of any sort to guide them in 
their enquiries. Messrs. Denham showed to the detective set 
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upon the track the receipt signed, as was expected, by Helen 
Cameron. Who the gentleman was who came with her, or 
whose was the brougham in which they came, was no business of 
theirs, and so once again in this wicked world the sinners got off 
scot-free. 

Dick Trefusis raised more money than he expected from the 
accommodating diainond merchant in Vienna, one of many 
who have no scruples about buying precious stones from any one 
to any amount, always providing they can do so at a price that 
leaves a handsome margin for themselves. He then, in despair 
of hearing anything of Lucy this side the ocean, crossed over to 
New York, where the old people soon joined him. Here he and 
his father alternated for the rest of their days between great 
wealth and utter poverty, as is the fashion with men of that 
stamp. 


EPILOGUE. 


FAR away, under the burning Syrian sun, surrounded by dirt, 


poverty and disease, a noble medical missionary and his wife toil 
on from day to day amongst the starving refugee Jews, the head 
of a little band who minister alike to the souls and bodies of 
this disheartening people. Devoted as all are to their work 
there is yet one of the number who is foremost in every good 
deed — one, whose faith and patience seem so boundless that 
no new token of ingratitude or deceitfulness can ever deter from 
fresh efforts. Many a weary hour she spends in riding over long 
tracts of hot sandy desert, carrying comfort to the sick and 
sorrow-laden in lonely hill-side village or baking Eastern town. 
Often when the way seems longest and her bodily discomforts 
seem greatest, her companions notice that a softer, sweeter light 
than usual is burning in the big hazel eyes, and the quiet beauty 
of the lovely face is stirred into its brightest animation, as she 
gazes across the long dreary belt of shimmering sand, and 
catches sight in the far horizon of the fantastic reflection that 
plays over earth and sky. 

To them the Mirage takes first one delusive form and then 
another, but to Lucy Trefusis it is always the same. A 
heart-soothing vision of the big, cool fountain in Flaxton 
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Manor gardens, ever tossing up its globe of silvery water to 
break in a thousand diamond sparkles on the marble bowl 
beneath, and through this veil of dropping spray she sees the 
form of Geoffrey Lester stretching out his forgiving hands to 
greet the girl he loved “ not wisely but too well.” 
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H Strange Little Story. 
By J. SALE LLOYD. 


Author of “ SHADOWS OF THE PAsT,” “HONESTY SEEDS,” &c., &c. 


OF all those comprised in that comprehensive term, the Civil 
Service, there was no cooler hand than Mr. John Ferrars, hold- 
ing the position of a clerk, and doing his work very much like 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square, z.e., playing from ten to four. 

No one approved of Jack Ferrars, still no one disliked him. 

It was an accepted fact that he was a “cool bird,” and he was 
often reprobated by his seniors as lazy and slippery in his work, 
and ways of going on. 

Mr. Ferrars’ estimate of himself was a very high one, and 
outside the official circle he was more often than not accepted at 
his own price. 

He was a remarkably fine-looking man, with a face which was 
called handsome by those who did not look too closely into the 
expression, and he dressed well. His linen was irreproachable, 
and he was very particular as to fit. 

His manner with tradespeople was overpowering! To see 
him in a shop, it would be impossible to believe Mr. Ferrars 
anything but a millionaire, and yet he was really a poor man, 
with debts which, to his means, were a heavy encumbrance, but 
by his tradespeople he was respected the more for those very 
debts, to which they thought him indifferent. 

Jack Ferrars had another peculiarity. 

He told amusing stories, most of which were not founded upon 
facts at all, or upon the barest foundations at any rate. Indeed, 
men said that Ferrars was good at the “long bow.” 

He accepted hospitality with affability, but was not himself 
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given to entertaining. His gift of story-telling made him an 
agrceable guest, and he was generally out somewhere. 

When on leave, according to his own accounts, he did 
wonderful things in the way of foreign travel, yachting, shoot- 
ing and fishing, but no one ever met him on these expeditions, 
and they were generally believed to have taken place in “ Air- 
shire.” 

There was a new scheme brought out for the gentlemen of the 
Civil Service, whereby a certain number were offered retirements, 
or a sum down upon leaving, and Mr. John Ferrars was one of 
those men who accepted the latter, the reason he gave for so 
doing being that he had been offered a swell appointment 
abroad. It was generally understood, in India, but after all, his 
friends and acquaintances were not certain that he ever really 
mentioned the sunny East as his destination. 

This appointment of Jack Ferrars soon got to the ears of 
his tradespeople, who had just sent in their bills, upon hearing of 
his expected retirement. When they learnt this great news 
they regretted what they had done, and, hats in hands, crowded 
to his office. 


He saw them one by one, to the amusement of his brother 
clerks. 


“Morning, Mr. Puddles,” he said carelessly to his largest 
creditor, a fashionable tailor. “ You want your bill paid; of 
course, I can’t attend to it now, these are office hours, but I'll 
send you a cheque.” 

Mr. Puddles’ manager apologised for the account having been’ 
forwarded, and expressed his pleasure at hearing of Mr. Ferrars 
appointment in India. 

The listener toyed with his pen, and dipped it ready for 
his work, accepted the tailor’s congratulations and began to write. 

“ Have you no further orders for us, Mr. Ferrars?” enquired 
the tailor respectfully. 

“ Thanks, no,” answered the other, without once looking up. 

“ But, sir, you will require some new garments, a dress suit, a 
morning suit, and a couple of sets of dittos, and other light 
materials suitable for the climate of India.” 

“Ah! Very likely,” returned the preoccupied clerk. 

“Well, sir, I hope you will let us have the pleasure of supply- 
ing you.” 
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“T have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant,” read 
Mr. Ferrars aloud from the letter which he was writing, anu 
put down his pen with every sign of irritation. 

“ Now, my good fellow,” he said almost roughly, “what zs it 
you do want with me?” And Mr. Puddles’ manager expressed, 
his desire to supply him with every sort of garment made at their 
establishment. 

“T have not thought of the matter,’ answered Jack Ferrars 
“but please yourself—if you like to send the things, youcan. No 
doubt you are right, I s/a// require them.” 

That was quite enough for Mr. Puddles’ representative. He 
bowed himself out with many smiles, and Mr. Ferrars went on 
with his work until he had another caller. 

During that day and the next he had many visits from out- 
fitters, and to all there was very little variety in his answers. He 
declined to give any of them orders, but accorded them Royal 
permission to send him what they liked. 

Eccentricity in a rich and prosperous man is always admired, 
and the outfitters were charmed with the carte blanche which 
they would fill so satisfactorily. 

They did so to the mutual advantage of themselves and their 
customer as they thought, and day by day there arrived at Mr, 
Ferrars’ rooms travelling trunks most thoughtfully made to fit 
under the bunks, filled with every requisite to last their happy 
possessor for years. The outfitters had forgotten nothing, all 
Jack Ferrars’ wants had been supplied without the faintest 
trouble upon his part. 

He was to start for India upon a given day, which left a good 
margin for the winding up of his affairs in England before 
leaving. 

But the very same day upon which Mr. John Ferrars received 
his Zump sum down from the authorities, he and all the good 
things so kindly provided for him by the London outfitters 
vanished. 

The only person he paid was his landlady, and she, good soul, 
has no recollection as to how his luggage was directed, or 
whether it was addressed at all. 

The cabman who conveyed the traps from her house has been 
advertised for without success. 

India has been ascertained zot to hold him, and if it did, 
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what could those outfitters do? Mr. Ferrars never gave an 
order to any of them, but accepted the goods they so generously 
pressed upon him. 

He appears to have kept up no communication with the old 
country, but wherever he is, we have not the least doubt but 
that he enjoys his own joke immensely, and that his conscience 
is in no wise pricked by the remembrance of how he “ did” his 
creditors in England. 





A ROMAN WINTER. 


H Roman Winter. 


TuIs sketch of Anglo-Roman life, during the past winter, is 
not intended to be either historical, archeological, ecclesiastical, 
political, or learnedly descriptive. I do not intend to repeat 
the oft-told tale of art treasures, well-known ruins and new dis- 
coveries, but simply to detail the daily life of the English who 
winter in Rome, either for health or pleasure (economy is out 
of the question, if anything approaching to English comfort is 
required), and to enter into various domestic matters which may 
serve as a guide to those who propose next year to visit the 
“Eternal City”; and well may it be called “Eternal,” for 
changed as it is, badly modernized, and so much of its grand, 
quaint life, and picturesque beauty gone, its peculiar charm 
remains in all its pristine freshness, and the true Roman fever, 
the longing to return, lingers in every heart. Still do departing 
travellers “ Throw their obol into Trevi’s fountain,” drink of its 
waters sparkling in the moonlight, and pray that whether it be 
“by land or sea, by vale or mountain, all roads alike may lead 
at last to Rome.” * 

Climate is of course the first consideration, our friends will 
say. “If we leave our dim and foggy land, if we desert our coal 
fires, our Christmas turkey and plum-pudding, our skating on 
the ice, our shivering in the damp thaw, what shall we find in 
the winter time at Rome?” 

It must be admitted that the climate of Rome, as regards 
warmth, has not been improved of late years, though the general 
health of the City has made great progress. 

The cutting down of the woods which belonged to several of 
the lovely villas (amongst them the Ludovisi and Massimo 
villas), which stood on the rising ground just inside the walls 
of Rome, have deprived the City of a shelter from the bleak 
winds that sweep over the Campagna. Broad streets with 


* From a poem on Rome by Herman Merivale. 
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ugly formal blocks of huge houses on either side, replace the 
lovely gardens once blooming there, and down these mac- 
adamized streets, the wind blows keenly and the dust flies 
in clouds, that would do credit to a windy March day in 
England. 

Still, the pulling down of very narrow and thickly populated 
streets has certainly increased the healthiness of the town. The 
drainage is now very carefully attended to, and there is an ample 
supply of good water from the ancient aqueducts, on every 
floor of the houses, and the building of houses beyond the 
walls, surrounding the City, as it were, with a belt of brick and 
mortar, prevents the malaria from sweeping over the town as it 
used to do, and thus diminishes the risk of what is called “ Roman 
fever.” 

We arrived in Rome in the middle of November, and found 
mild, sunny weather, and so it remained till the beginning 
of January, with intervals now and then of a day or two of heavy 
rain. With January came in bitterly cold’ winds, but the sky 
was always “ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” and the sun shone 
out most brilliantly ; there was no damp, and never the slightest 
fog or mist. 

In February and March we had some warm weather, and it 
gradually grew warmer in April and May, but up to the end of 
May Rome was never too hot for comfort or exercise, unless for 
two or three hours in the middle of the day, when, of course, no 
one went out; but as the mornings up to II a.m., and the even- 
ings after 4 p.m., were delightfully calm and cool, there was 
plenty of time for sight-seeing, visiting and shopping. 

The average temperature of the drawing-room, a large room 
with a small fire in the winter months, was from 65° to 70°, and 
abroad in the sun from 65° to 80° (in May); the mean annual 
temperature of Rome is 60°3°, London being 50°8°. 

One good point about Rome is, that there is so much to do 
and to see, so much afternoon visiting amongst friends, that 
there is no necessity for seeking evening amusements, and early 
going to bed and early rising are powerful agents in the cure of 
invalids. 

The journey from London to Rome is best made in autumn 
or winter, vid Paris, Mont Cenis and Turin, thence via 
Genoa and Pisa, to Rome. This is the mail route and the 
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most direct, as well as the warmest. As carriages go from 
Calais straight to Turin, ladies can easily travel . without 
an escort, though I should not recommend one lady to travel 
alone. 

The fare is about ten guineas; thirty pounds of luggage is 
allowed as far as Modane, not an ounce beyond except 
what can be carried in the carriage. Every passenger is 
entitled to have three pieces of baggage, but they must be of 
such a size as will enable them to be put up in the netting. It 
is better to register any large trunk or box to Turin, and the 
thirty pounds from London to Modane will be duly deducted, 
and also to send heavy baggage by luggage train, petite vitesse, 
as it is called, from an agent in London to an agent in Rome— 
the firms of Lemon & Co., Piazza di Spagna, and Herr Roessler 
Franz, British Consul, Piazza San Claudio, are both very good 
and trustworthy agents at that end. 

It will be well, especially for ladies, to take some provisions 
with them, if they go direct to Turin, as the idea of having 
time for dinner at the Gare du Lyon, if ina through carriage, 
is a perfect delusion. It will be well also to take warm 
wraps for the night journey ; pillows can be hired at the Gare. 
Warm but light clothing is desirable for the winter months. 
If the stay in Italy is prolonged into April and May (the love- 
liest months of the year there), travellers should of course be 
prepared. 

And now we will suppose all preliminaries over ; the boxes are 
packed, the tickets taken, and the luggage registered from 
Victoria or Charing Cross to Turin (with a due allowance made 
for the thirty pounds free up to Modane), and II a.m. sees us 
one dim, damp, foggy morning at the Victoria Station. (We 
will take our journey last November as a specimen.) 

The Express Continental train rushed us down to Dover, the 
splendid steamer Victoria attached to this service—so clean, so 
airy, and above all so steady, takes us over to Calais in an hour 
and ten minutes, and this gives time for a good luncheon—and 
very good it is at the Railway restaurant—and then we arranged 
our places in the through carriage and settled our small baggages 
for the long journey. 

It was dark when, having deposited our Paris passengers at 
the Gare du Nord, two carriages were detached and sent round 
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the city to the Gare du Lyon. We were late, of course, only 
five minutes to wait! The carriages were attached to the long 
train, and one great point.of being late was, that all the front 
carriages were filled and shut in, so that we had our carriage all 
to ourselves. 

It was a long and wearisome night of rain, and we gladly 
welcomed daylight and Amberieux, where hot coffee, boiling 
milk, and dainty little rolls awaited us, and then on to Modane 
where a general turn-out takes place. All the small baggage is 
examined, but that registered to Turin is not touched. Here a 
breakfast of soup, hot meats and wine is laid out ready—at nine 
in the morning this was hardly acceptable—and the attendants 
are barely civil to those who, like ourselves, only required 
coffee and rolls. 

The Mont Cenis tunnel proper takes twenty minutes to run 
through (though there are several short ones both before and 
after it), and then we ran into the glorious Italian sunlight at 
Bardonecchia and so down into the fertile valley where stands 
Turin. Still it was not very warm, and in the early morning 
the hoar frost lay on the ground. 

We slept at Turin, and it is always better to do that or to 
run on to Genoa, where you arrive at 6.25, and there is just an 
hour at Turin for luncheon, baggage examination and re-regis- 
tration. 

The next day we went on to Pisa, and it being Saturday, 
stayed there till Sunday. There is a very good English church 
there in the winter months, and the town is of course most 
interesting, our earliest childish remembrances are surely con- 
nected with our geography lessons and the leaning Tower of 
Pisa! 

Next morning we found a slow local train, which landed us 
safe in Rome at 9 p.m., and as our quarters had been secured for 
us we went on straight to them, but those who have not this 
advantage had better go to the Continental Hotel, which is just 
opposite the station and is very comfortable and reasonable. 

Permanent quarters are of course a great consideration. The 
house must be healthy, and the rooms airy and sunny. The 
Italians say, Dove no va il sole, va il medico.* The terms 
mezzogiorno, or full south, are deceptive; rooms may be so, 


* Where the sun does not go, the doctor does. 
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and yet, if in a street, the opposite houses may block out all the 
sun. 

Good rooms in Rome are very dear, 40o0f. to 500f. a month is 
the price of an apartment in a good position, for two sitting- 
rooms, three bedrooms, a servait’s room, and a kitchen as the 
entrance hall or ante-room is counted as one, also the wood 
closet, the store-room or “cantina,” and any room used as bath- 
room or box-room, this would be a suite of 11 rooms. 

There are, of course, larger and smaller ones, but this is the 
average size for an English family. One bedroom and sitting- 
room and use of a kitchen might be had for 10of. to 150f. per 
month, but it would probably be on the third or fourth floor. 
Taking one with another, rooms in Rome cost about 56f. a 
month each. Of course I am speaking of furnished apart- 
ments. 

Service is hardly ever provided in the house, servants’ wages 
vary from 2of. to 30f. per month, and all found. 

There is a prevalent idea that it is better to live up high. 
Certainly there is a chance in newer streets of getting more sun, 
but that the air is better is not true, the air is quite as good on 
the first and second floors, the rooms are generally larger, and 
for weak and elderly persons to mount up go or 100 steps every 
time they go out and in, is certainly very bad for them, it quite 
prevents their going out more than once a day, and is a 
terrible trial to friends who come to visit them. 

There are plenty of good hotels and all are compiratively 
cheaper than Englis hones. At almost all, arrangements for rooms 
and board inclusive may be made, the charge varies from Iof. to 
15f. a day each person. Inall the food is good and plentiful and 
cooked in French style. There are a great many Pensions in 
Rome, some are very nice and the charges vary from 7 to 12 
francs a day, in several wine and afternoon tea is included. 
Ladies alone would find it much cheaper to live in a quiet 
Pension than in apartments, and moreover it is almost impos- 
sible for any one to live in private rooms unless they can speak 
Italian. 

Provisions in Rome are about the same price as in London, 
for though the price of meat and vegetables (which are sold 
by the pound) may sound less, we must remember, that while 
the English pound is 16 ounces, the Roman pound only is 12 
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to the pound. All groceries are very dear, tea from 3f. to of. 
a lb, and so is coffee. Articles of dress except silk are dear 
and bad. 

Rome is said with truth to be at present as dear as Vienna. 
And now that we have done with the dry, but I hope useful, 
Cetails of business and fairly established in Rome, we will 
begin our course of sight-seeing and enjoying the novel scene 
around us. 

We must be duly furnished with Hare’s Walks in Rome, and 
there are some very good local guides. Murray’s Rome too is 
useful, especially in Church matters. Bzadeker is good too, but 
is more of a business book. : 

We established ourselves in a very comfortable Pension, and 
our first care was to go down to Piale’s library in the Piazza di 
Spagna, the especially English quarter. There is a large col- 
lection of books of all kinds and the terms are very liberal. 
We got Lanciani’s book on Rome, which ischarming. It gives 
such a good account of the ruins, and is written in an easy style 
and in very good English. On Sunday we sallied forth to 
church, and of churches there is every variety in Rome. To 
begin with magnificent St. Peter’s, down to the humblest 
oratory in a side street, there is said to be 365 Catholic 
churches in Rome. 

There are two English ones. All Saints, Via Babuino, is 
the old English church, that was outside the Porta del Popolo 
before 1870. It is a handsome building within, but not impos- 
ing without, owing to difficulties in the site. It has a large 
congregation in the winter and is said to be “High.” The 
other is in Piazza San Silvestro opposite the General Post 
Office, is also well attended and is “Low.” There is an 
American Episcopal Church in Via Nationale which is very 
handsome, and there are chapels belonging to the Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Waldensians. The Catholic churches for the 
English are St. Andrea delle Fratte (the parish church for 
Piazza di Spagna and close to it) and the Church of Silvestro, 
next door to the General Post Office, which is attached to the 
English college and served by English priests. 

What a sunny cheery Sunday morning it was, when we found 
our way into the Piazza San Silvestro, the centre of which is 
adorned by a good statue of Metastasio, the Italian poet. The 


19 
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Central Post Office occupies nearly all one side, and is an old 
Palazzo with a lovely garden in the midst and an arcaded walk 
all round it, adorned with frescoes, a most lovely and romantic 
post office certainly, if the arrangements were as good as the 
Palazzo. But it seems a great defect that not one of the clerks 
in the various offices can speak one word of English or even 
understand it. We ourselves have acted as interpreters for 
bewildered travellers who could neither buy stamps, get their 
letters out of the Poste restante, or have any enquiry under- 
stood or answered. Surely with a winter population of some 
ten thousand English-speaking persons, most of them ignorant 
of any knowledge of Italian, and knowing also but little 
French, there might be one clerk placed there who could speak 
English. 

It is far better to send letters to some agent or to Piale’s 
library (where there is a reading room with English journals), 
and so save all trouble at the Poste restante, till permanent 
quarters are chosen. 

Till after Christmas there was but little gaiety. Most houses 
where there were English had the traditional roast turkey and 
plum pudding, holly with its red berries was sold in the streets, 
but of course the frost and snow were missing. 

In January the various houses were opened to guests. 
Concerts and balls were given and the English Embassy had 
a large gathering of all the English who had come under 
its cognisance. 

Shortly after, General Pais died in the Quirinal. He was the 
first aide-de-camp and trusted friend of the King, and had a 
long record of splendid military service ; a public funeral was 
ordered, and most effective it was. 

Long before the passage of the cortége, the streets were 
lined with troops, and in the Piazza Colonna were batterics of 
artillery, all in peaceful array. It seemed hours to wait in the 
hot sun, hot though it was January. At last the distant sound 
of music was heard, and the head of the procession came in 
sight, emerging from the narrow Corso into the broad Piazza. 
Very slowly marching to sad music, came regiment after 
regiment, all the troops in garrison, some 30,000 strong. They 
took two hours to pass any given point. How the sun 
shone on the flashing bayonets, and seemed to strike fiery 
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flashes from the trappings of the officers and their drawn 
swords. 

One slow march that was played was composed for the occa- 
sion, “The Death of a Hero,” it was called; it was a grand 
march, full of triumphal passages, sinking into sad sweet 
wailing, and then ringing out again upon the air with a shout 
of victory, as well became the gallant old man who was being 
borne to his rest. 

Slowly, slowly, they passed on, while deathlike stillness fell 
on the vast, gazing crowd. Bersaglieri with their tripping step, 
the darlings of the people, the first that came through the breach 
by Porta Pia, and down the long street that led into Rome, that 
sunny twentieth of September, 1870. 

Infantry corps, some bronzed with the sun of Africa while on 
service at Massaua. Cavalry, with horses, not up to English 
parade turn-out. Artillery, looking neat and serviceable in their 
dark blue uniforms, on and on they came, and band after band 
caught up the Hero’s death march, while the soft breeze waved 
the plumes of the officers and the black feathers of the Bersag- 
lieri. At last every head is uncovered, a deep breath seems to 
run through the crowd, the hearse is coming, a brilliant group 
in front. The Ambassadors of the Great Powers, with their 
chief attachés, all in full dress, the green of the French and 
the white of the Austrians contrasting well with the scarlet 
of Lord Dufferin and his attaché. Then the hearse, a gun- 
carriage, covered with gorgeous trappings, and on it the coffin 
covered with wreaths, the horses led by artillery-men and the 
King’s footmen walking on each side. The young Prince of 
Naples came alone, directly behind the hearse, and the pro- 
cession was closed in by the rest of the Diplomatic body and 
by a crowd of retired officers, all of whom had been called 
out for this day’s service. A few troops kept off the people who 
followed the procession from pressing too closely. 

It was over at last, the body had been deposited in the little 
church close by the fountain of Trevi, a short service had been 
held round it, and there it remained till, in the early dawn, it was 
taken, still guarded by a few troops, to the railway station and 
sent, met with every honour on its way, to his native city on the 
shores of the Adriatic. 

Sad to say, only two or three weeks later the French Am- 
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bassador, who had walked in the procession, was taken with 
bronchitis and died. His funeral, though attended by all the 
Ambassadors and their staffs, was strictly ecclesiastical, long 
files of hooded Capuchins with lighted tapers and monotonous 
chanting preceded the hearse, as the body was taken to the 
church of St. Luigi in Francese, till transported to France. He 
was universally beloved and respected, and his death put a stop 
to all festivities in the Diplomatic wor!d. 

Shortly after this, on a sunny afternoon, we saw the body of 
Cardinal Pecci, the elder brother of the present Pope Leo XIII, 
taken out of the Barberini Palace where he occupied a suite of 
apartments. It was placed in a rude deal coffin, a piece of rusty 
black cloth was strapped across it, shewing the wood underneath. 
The hearse was what is called a third-class one, and the procession 
consisted of half-a-dozen carriages, with priests, acolytes, and a 
few relatives and friends. He was of the Jesuit order and was 
buried as the very poorest are, in the Jesuit ground in San 
Lorenzo, the city cemetery. What a contrast to the funerals of 
the General and the Ambassador! In him the poor lost a good 
friend, and the Pope a very dear brother and a wise and learned 
counsellor. 

To complete this sad catalogue, just as Rome and the Romans 
were preparing for the gaicties preceding Lent came the sad news 
of the death of the King’s brother, Prince Amadeo, and a deep 
and general mourning ensued. It may be remarked as a singular 
coincidence, that the deaths of Victor Emanuel and Pio Nono 
occurred very closely together, and now the brother of the Pope 
and the brother of the King die within six weeks of each other. 
The superstitious say, should either His Holiness Leo XIII. or 
King Umberto die, let the other prepare for his own death. It 
may be hoped that both or either of these events may be long 
delayed. 

Spring was coming in, even in February, and many various 
flowers were sold in the streets, violets, daffodils, branches of 
almond trees, with their pale pink bloom. Excursions were 
organized, and the British Archzological Society gave weekly 
lectures, often illustrated by visits to the sites named in the 
lecture. 

The fox-hounds came out, and meets took place at various 
points two or three miles beyond the walls, and Buffalo Bill and 
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his Wild West came to amuse and astonish the quiet Romans. 
It is said he wanted the Colosseum for his troupe, but that 
profanation was spared and his performances were given in the 
Prati di Castello, the new quarter of Rome under the walls of 
St. Angelo, or rather beyond, on a sort of wild marsh, which just 
suited the Indians and added to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. 

On one or two days, special entertainments were given, 
Wild buffaloes from the Campagna, belonging to the Duke of 
Sermoneta, were brought up to Rome with great difficulty by 
the cow-boys of the Campagna, and turned loose in the arena 
for the American cow-boys to master. They did so at last, and 
it was a most exciting scene. On another day the riders of a 
circus then in the city made a wager that they would master the 
bucking horses of the American cow-boys. In one instance 
they all but succeeded, but Buffalo Bill appealed to the 
spectators if the attempt was to be allowed to go on ; the Italians 
were applying iron chains to the horses’ noses which choked the 
poor animals and left them helpless. By universal consent the 
contest was put astop to, and the Italians who had wagered on 
the riders lost. Of course there was some display of ill-temper 
and charges of unfairness, but it all ended quietly. 

Nothing would satisfy Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill), but that 
himself and all his troupe should be presented to the Pope. 
After some difficulties it was arranged that the troupe should be 
ranged in two files, in the Sala Ducale in the Vatican, down 
which the Pope had to be carried on his way to the Sistine 
Chapel, where he was to celebrate his Coronation mass. This 
was accordingly done, and a great crowd of sight-seers attended. 
His Holiness could hardly suppress a smile as he looked on the 
Indians in full war-paint and the rest of the motley crowd, but 
he raised his hand in blessing on his children from the Wild 
West, which they received with every demonstration of delight 
and reverence. It may be remarked that they were all Catholics, 
or professed to be so. It was a strange sight, a troupe of actors 
in character, for they were neither more nor less, surrounded by 
all the pomp and state which mark these public days in the 
Vatican, and many felt how incongruous it was with the quiet 
and solemn air of repose which ordinarily pervades the grand 
old Hall of the Palace of the Popes. 
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One other ecclesiastical ceremony may be mentioned. A 
great number of pilgrimages took place. We saw the Austrian 
pilgrims, who were being taken by priests who seemed to be in 
charge of them over the Forum and the Palace of the Cesars. 
Many wore their national peasant dress. The Italian pilgrim- 
age was the last ; it was very large and from all parts of Italy, 
and the papers belonging to the “ Papalini” party gave florid 
descriptions of their frantic delight at seeing His Holiness, and 
their cries of “ Viva il Papa-Re,” a cry decidedly treasonable, 
and many wondered that the government should take it all so 
quietly, but the House of Savoy knows its own strength and can 
well afford to be good-humoured and forbearing. At last, after 
some delay, it was decided that the Pope should celebrate High 
Mass at St. Peter’s, at the Papal altar under the Baldacchino, and 
great was the crush to get tickets, for the doors of the great 
cathedral were to be shut, and no one could be allowed to 
enter except furnished with tickets. 

These, however, were not difficult to get, for they could be 
bought of the porter at any hotel, the prices varying from 
two francs to five. It is supposed that the underlings of the 
Vatican get hold of them and make a regular trade in them. 

However, all who required got tickets, and one bright morning 
in April, at a very early hour, our party started for St. Peter’s. 
The doors were just open as they got there. It was a little 
after eight when the Pope was borne in with the peacock fans 
behind him, and the Cardinals in scarlet and lace walking in 
front. He looked very frail, and many feared that the long 
ceremonies of the day would be too trying. The pilgrims were 
massed around the high altar under the dome, and the spectators 
stood in the nave and transepts. It is said sixty thousand 
persons were there, including the priests, pilgrims, Noble 
and Palatine guards, and many other officials. Great was 
the disappointment when, after the consecration, the Pope 
elevated the Host on high and the silver trumpets did not 
sound. 

It is said they have never done so since 1870. 

After the mass the Pope retired to a little tent which had been 
placed close behind the statue of St. Veronica, and took coffee 
while low mass was said at the altar at the end of the tribune. 

Afterwards the pilgrims passed two and two through the tent 
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and the tedious ceremony went on till 4 p.m., and the Pope was 
then carried back in a portantino to his rooms. 

In the third week of May it grew very hot, and the English 
colony dispersed. Some to England, many to Ober Ammer- 
gau ; some to sea-side resorts, such as Leghorn and Viareggio. 
Leghorn has beautiful sea-views, but is very windy and dusty, 
and very expensive. Viareggio is much smaller, but there is a 
lovely pine forest, and capital sea bathing. 

Some preferred the mountains—Bagni di Lucca, one of the 
loveliest places in Italy,a mountain gorge about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is very shady, the hills around 
are covered with chestnut trees, and from the villages on these 
hills most superb views can be obtained. Here, too, is an Eng- 
lish Church and library, an English doctor, and English society 
for those who like it. 

Up the mountains beyond are Cotigliano, Abbetone, St. 
Marcello, and Gavinana, all places where visitors can find good 
hotels and mountain air; and Bagni di Lucca, as well as the 
villages I have named, have all the recommendation of being 
decidedly cheap. 

I think I have now given a full description of all necessary 
to be known to those who propose to pass the winter in Rome. 
A knowledge of French is useful, and a little Italian, sufficient 
for houschold and shopping purposes, is easily acquired. The 
Italians are such a courteous people that they never laugh at 
our mistakes. They are a pleasant people to live amongst, very 
affectionate and grateful for kindness, and very intelligent. 

And so good-bye, kind readers. If there is anything I can 
tell you more than I have told, I should be glad to do so, anda 
letter would find me under cover to the Editor. 

After twenty-five years’ experience of Italy I have quite 
decided that there is no place, for those whose health or wealth 
does not enable them to live in comfort in England, like lovely, 
sunny Italy. E. M. P. 
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Etfie’s Lodger. 
By ANNIE ARMITT. 
Author of 

“THE GARDEN AT MONKHOLME,” “IN SHALLOW WATERS,” &c. 
It’s no use, Miss Effie ; you'll have to take anybody that comes, 
or give up the house.” 

“Perhaps I'd better give it up, Sarah?” 

“As you please, miss; but it’s little the furniture will bring 
you, and there'll be rent for another three quarters; and 
if you have to pay for lodgings you'll find them dear and un- 
comfortable.” 

“ He’s a very respectable old gentleman, you say ?” 

“Couldn't be more so. He’s lived in this house for months 
at atime. He gives very little trouble, and pays most regular. 
You needn’t never see him yourself, miss ; not unless you liked. 
I’ll take his orders ; he’s used to me, bless you. You've just to 
make his bills and I'll take them and get them paid. His 
coming now would tide us over the time till the ladies came 
back.” 

“Then, Sarah, you may write and tell him he can come. 
You may say that Mrs. Brown is dead, but the lady who is 
keeping on the house has everything just the same. I daresay 
it was silly of me to make any difficulty.” 

And so the matter was settled, and Effie knew that she 
would be able to pay her rent as before. Also, when old Mr. 
Tompkins took possession of his rcoms, he proved a harmless, 
quiet, and pleasant old gentleman. He greeted Effie with 
courtesy when he met her on the stairs, and she saw him at no 
other time. He paid his bills with the utmost regularity. 

“My landlady looks young,” he remarked once to Sarah. 
“T suppose she’s old Mrs. Brown’s niece ?” 

“1 don’t: know as she’s so near a relation as that,” said Sarah 
stolidly, but the impression remained in Mr. Tompkins’ mind 
that Effie was his late landlady’s niece, and that her name was 
Brown. This impression was likely to be confirmed by the fact 
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that Effie continued to make out her accounts on the same 
printed forms that the late Mrs. Brown had used. Mrs. 
Brown’s husband had been a grocer, and he had, shortly before 
his decease, procured a new and very large stock of bill-heads 
on which to send out his accounts to his customers. When his 
widow took up the lodging-house business, she made use of 
these bill-heads for her own accounts, only crossing out the 
word “Grocer,” which followed “R. Brown.” And now Effie 
used them in her turn. She had no proper right to do so, 
because her name was not Brown; but she disliked to put her 
own name at the head of these bills ; so she just wrote over the 
name “R. Brown,” the words “successor to.” A lodging-house 
bill is not usually a very formal affair, so that nobody noticed 
the custom or enquired into its meaning. Her own signature, 
“FE. Bruce,” was never very legibly written, and passed with 
most persons under these circumstances for “E. Brown.” The 
tradespeople often called her “Miss Brown,” and she never 
objected to it or corrected the mistake. 

But of her own name she was secretly very proud, so proud 
that she would gladly have dropped it altogether in her present 
obscure circumstances. She was a member, a poor and solitary 
member, of a great house, and she had been reared in luxury 
and refinement. The uncle who had educated her had kept 
a large establishment, and liked to have it always full of com- 
pany. Effie had had pretty gowns to wear, and good horses to 
ride, and had known what it was to be flattered and courted as 
the mistress of a house where the hospitality was lavish and the 
company agreeable. She had known, too, all the triumphs of 
a pretty woman who had beautiful dresses and social advantages 
at her command. 

Her uncle’s property was, however, entailed, and he had 
never saved any money. He had no children of his own, and 
did not perhaps consider that Effie’s claim on him could extend 
to a provision after his death. Probably he expected her to 
marry; and she might have done so, if he had not died sud- 
denly, when she was only twenty. Three years had passed 
since then, and Effie had learnt what it was to be very poor and 
very lonely. The kindness of her uncle’s friends towards her 
had promised to be of a slack and uncertain sort, and she 
thought that she preferred independence. She had never 
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studied hard, and was not qualified to take a really good place 
as governess ; but she had a lovely voice, and a great taste for 
music ; she determined therefore to go to London and to take 
pupils. 

She took lodgings with Mrs. Brown, who had been her 
mother’s maid twenty years before, and who continued to treat 
her, in spite of her poverty, with the deepest respect. But Effie 
had not prospered. She was not experienced in the ways of 
the world, and she avoided rather than sought her old friends. 
Often she had a difficulty in earning enough to live. But Mrs. 
Brown was always kind to her, and at last would have been 
glad to let her live in the house for nothing. Then Mrs. Brown 
died, and it was found that she had left her furniture to Effie. 
She had spoken of it before to her servant Sarah. 

“T bought it, every stick of it, with money I saved when I was 
with Mrs. Bruce,” she declared, “and it shall go back where it 
came from so long as I’ve no heir of my own to give it to. 
And there’s many a daughter wouldn’t have been as good as 
she’s been to me in this illness. My bit of savings goes to you, 
Sarah, as I’ve always promised, because you’ve helped me to 
make them. But the furniture will help to keep a home for that 
poor young thing, and I don’t see why the house shouldn’t goon 
as before with you to manage it.” 

The house had gone on as before, until the two maiden ladies 
who occupied the best rooms were ordered to the south of 
France for the winter, and the widow, who had been a fixture for 
years in the dining-room suite, went away to live with a married 
son. Then it was that Mr. Tompkins made his application and 
was accepted. Effie had thought that she would not like to 
take gentlemen as lodgers; but business could not be conducted 
on such principles of fastidiousness, and just now she was 
very short of pupils) So Mr. Tompkins came. His coming 
seemed at first to make no real difference to Effie. 

It was about a month afterwards that she came in very tired 
from a long walk. She had been giving lessons in the afternoon, 
and she had come through the Park on her way back. She sat 
down at the tea-table in her little back sitting-room, but ate 
nothing. 

“Come now, Miss Effie, what’s the matter?” said Sarah 
cheerily. 
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“T can’t tell you,” she said, pushing her chair from the “table 
and looking round her. What a dreary little place it was! She 
felt choked by the meanness of its dark and dingy walls. The 
life that she lived seemed at that moment intolerable, both in its 
poverty and its loneliness. She had no friend in the world, 
nobody to speak to of her own affairs, except this good-natured 
servant. 

“Something’s happened,” said Sarah, “I’ve never seen you like 
that before. 

“Tt’s only,” Effie answered, “that I’ve seen a ghost.” And 
further than that she would say nothing. 

At this time she had ceased to think of Mr. Tompkins, 
leaving him entirely to the management of Sarah. He had, the 
week before, gone into the country on a visit, but he retained his 
rooms and paid for them as usual. 

“ There’s a letter for you to look at,” Sarah remarked after a 
little while, and Effie roused herself to open and read it. It was 
addressed to Miss Brown, so she knew it contained nothing of 
any private interest. When, indeed, did any letter come to her 
that did ? 

“Tt concerns you more than me,” she said, tossing it across 
to the managing Sarah; “it’s from Mr. Tompkins. He has 
offered the use of his room to a friend for a few nights, and the 
friend will arrive to-morrow. I suppose it will make no differ- 
ence.” Then she went back to her own thoughts. 

That night she dreamt strange dreams. Once more in those 
dreams she lived in lofty rooms and wore beautiful raiment. 
Men smiled when she entered, and women kissed and caressed 
as they welcomed her. She listened to sweet music and plea- 
sant voices, she wandered through gardens rich in flowers. It 
was a selfish and sordid dream, perhaps, but it was like a taste 
of Heaven after the life she had lately led; and into that 
dream there came at last a voice pleasanter than any of the 
others, and the touch of a hand that made her own tremble; 
there was such a thrill of emotion in the meeting that she was 
startled out of her sleep, and awoke sobbing in the darkness. 

Oh, how cold the room was! How empty and ugly the 
world about her! She could feel its hideousness even through 
the blackness. Sarah was kind to her, but no one else; and 
what could Sarah do to help her in her great heart-loneliness ? 
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She was still but a tender young thing, and had been used for so 
many years to have at least the semblance of love about her; 
she had been petted and praised, all her wants had been minis- 
tered to, and her favour had been courted and valued. Now 
she counted for nothing in a world where shillings were of more 
value than sweet looks. The world was sordid ; people counted 
their pennies grudgingly into her soft young fingers, which had 
been made only—as it seemed in her old life—for the tender 
touches of friendship and the tender clasps of love. 

She had met a man that day who belonged to her old life, 
who had helped her indeed to spoil it, and now she repeated to 
herself, “If I had never seen him!” It was not that she had 
ever loved him, but that, in the wilfulness of a happy time, she 
had let her intercourse with him vex and offend the man she 
had really loved, and who might perhaps have gone on to love 
her. 

“How could I be so foolish?” she said to herself ; and then 
she went on to murmur, thinking of the man she had loved—“ I 
hope he will never, never know, never guess what a miserable 
thing I am now.” 

She fancied that he would only pity and despise her, for he 
had never really loved her ; and it seemed to her that already 
she had taken the tone of her surroundings, so that all grace 
and beauty had left her. 

“T might have been so happy now,” she said, and cried 
herself to sleep again in the darkness. 

Mr. Tompkins’ friend arrived the next day, while she was out 
with her pupils. She was toiling wearily upstairs on her return 
when his door opened suddenly below her and he said, “ Sarah.” 

She stood still, her hand on the banister, but she did not look 
round ; it seemed as if she had been turned into stone. If 
anyone had been in front of her, he would have seen that her 
face was as white as it could well be, and that her mouth was 
drawn with a strong look of distress. But the lodger was below 
and did not glance up ; Sarah came hurrying out of the kitchen, 
and while the two talked, Effie went on upstairs slowly and 
softly. When she reached her own room, she sat down by the 
bed ; she was trembling all over now and did not even attempt 
to take off her jacket. Instead of that she rang her bell, a thing 
that she had not done for years, for she had long learnt to do 
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without personal attendance. The strangeness of the incident 
made Sarah hasten upstairs. 

“Who is that, Sarah ?” Effie asked. “Who were you talking 
to?” 

“The new lodger—Mr. Tompkins’ friend, I mean. He came 
half-an-hour ago.” 

“ But he is not going to stay /” 

“Why, certainly, miss ; you said yourself it made no differ- 
ence.” 

“T did not know then, but it is impossible, impossible that he 
should stay.” 

“[’m afraid he'll have to. He’s brought his things and every- 
thing. We can’t turn him out, and why should we? He’s 
never been rude to you, miss ?” 

“Rude to me! He would be rude to noone. But—but— 
if he stays, J cannot, I must go,” said Effie, wildly, and she 
began to tie her bonnet strings again. 

“Just sit still, and let me get you a cup of tea. You don’t 
know what you're saying. You're tired to death.” 

“T know quite well. He is Mr. Lucas; he is Paul Lucas; 
and he has come here /” 

“Lucas is his name, sure enough, but what difference that 
should make I can’t see. You’ve taken cold,” said the good 
woman with anxious solicitude, “and got put out about some- 
thing. Get your things off and come downstairs.” 

“T cannot come down, unless it’s to go out and come back no 
more. I might meet him if I did.” 

“T don’t see how that would matter. He’s a gentleman, and 
you say yourself he’d never be rude to anyone. I didn’t think 
you were one to have such fancies, just because he’s younger 
than we thought.” 

“But he would £xow me, Sarah.” 

“T can’t tell what you mean, Miss Effie. Have you met him 
before ?” 

“Met him? He ought to have been—if I had not been a 
fool he would have been—oh, Sarah, how can I tell you?” and 
she put her head down on the coarse coloured counterpane, and 
sobbed bitterly. 

“Nay, miss; if you won’t tell me, how can I help you? 
Yet if it’s as bad as this it would be best to know.” 
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“He is the man I was to—that my uncle wanted mc to 
marry.” 

“Ah!” said Sarah, light breaking in upon her, “and you 
didn’t like him.” 

“Not like him!” said Effie, fiercely, the pent-up passion of 
long years breaking out under this provocation. “I love him 
with all my heart. I wish he would speak to me to-night as he 
did once—only once before, and then that I might die and 
have done with it, and forget the rest.” 

“Good lord!” said the woman, shocked as well as amazed ; 
“T didn’t think you were that sort.” 

“T didn’t think so, myself,” said Effie; “but I am tired, tired 
to death, and I don’t care what I say.” 

“Poor dear! You've had a bad time, and not what you’ve 
been used to,” said Sarah, her sympathy returning. “But you 
don’t mean that he didn’t like you?” 

“ He didn’t like me—much,” said Effie, in self-scorn; “and I 
vexed him. So he went away.” 

“Well, now he’s back it'll all come right,” said Sarah, cheer- 
fully. “You come down and get your tea—and how would it 
be if you was to take Zzs in on a tray, as a surprise, and see 
what would come of it?” 

Poor Effie! The bitterness of her position was not likely to 
be understood by this rude but faithful friend. She had spoken 
almost abjectly of her love for Paul Lucas, and yet she would 
rather die than let him guess her feelings, or meet him at all in 
her present position. How could Sarah comprehend that? At 
last, however, she made it clear that she would not consent to 
remain in the house another moment if Mr. Lucas knew that 
she was there ; as she had nowhere else to go to, this threat was 
certain to make Sarah keep her secret safely. Then Sarah 
fought against Effie’s desire to send Mr. Lucas away. There was 
no reason that could be given; if she tried to turn him out he 
would demand to see the mistress ; “ And then where would you 
be?” she asked. “It is but for a few days. You need never be 
on the stairs when he is in the house. I'll bring your things up 
and down for you, and you can go out at the back. He’s not 
of the sort to pry into places that don’t belong to him. He's 
too much the gentleman.” 

And so Effie agreed to do nothing desperate. Only she sat 
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up in her cold room wrapped in a shawl until Mr. Lucas went 
out. Then she crept down to the kitchen fire and had her tea. 
She was afraid of being in the sitting-room alone. She was 
afraid of being alone at all while he was so near. She felt that 
if left to her own thoughts she would be driven to do something 
strange. She might even get up and walk into the dining-room 
to say to him, “Won't you forgive me, Paul? I never loved 
anyone but you.” 

And what could have been more dreadful than that? What 
desperate humiliation—what depths of ignoble self-scorn might 
not be expected to follow? At least now she could, to some 
degree, respect herself; while she dwelt alone in her misery and 
he did not know it. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next day, Paul Lucas was walking alone through the Park. 
He had but recently returned to England, and his thoughts 
were full of a girl whom he had loved before he went away. 

“JT don’t think he was worthy of her,” he said to himself, “ but 


it was natural that she should like him best. He had that sort 
of way with him. I was always so confoundedly cross; no 
wonder she hated me.” 

He was walking briskly, for his disappointment had not 
injured his health, and he had prospered in the world since, 
which made it easier to bear his trouble without despondency. 
He did not notice at first that he was gradually overtaking a 
young girl, who walked slowly, as if she felt tired. 

Something in the way she carried herself at last attracted his 
attention and startled him into further observation. It was 
like her certainly, the girl he had been thinking of, but 
where was the old easy movement, the graceful action, the 
springy lightness of his memories ? 

Poor Effie! She was tired certainly, and had a blister on her 
foot. In the old days a walking tour on the mountains had 
blistered her foot once, and then she limped, but now she was 
so used to blisters that she had learnt to walk tenderly, without 
limping. And then her boots were old ; they were worn out of 
shape at the heel, and no woman can walk properly on crooked 
boots. She kept her pretty figure, and she held herself well, 
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but her dress was very shabby; her jacket, like her boots, had 
worn out of shape and was not in the present fashion, and her 
bonnet had suffered from exposure to the weather. What was 
there in this poverty-stricken, dejected girl to remind Paul Lucas 
of dainty Effie Bruce? Effie Bruce, with the pretty feet always 
cased in perfect shoes—with the lovely shape always clad in the 
materials that fitted and became it best—with the bird-like 
head delicately poised and crowned with sunny hair and perfect 
millinery? Yet he moved a little faster, and felt his heart begin 
to beat. Then she turned to look at him and he knew her face, 
-which was thinner, sadder, but not so much altered as the rest 
~ of her. 

“Effie!” he cried. 

“Oh, Mr. Lucas!” 

There was distress, almost despair, in her tone. She was 
hunted down at last, and could keep her miserable secret no 
more. But he heard only the words she had used. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “I forgot that I was not Paul 
any more. I ought to have said Mrs. Cliff.” 

She stood still and looked at him then, her face pale with 
anger or some other emotion. 

“No,” she said, “certainly not. By no means—that.” 

“ Not that,” he said, his voice trembling a little ; “ you cannot 
be still—Effie Bruce ?” 

“What else should I be?” she asked angrily. Then she 
remembered her own foolishness and began to walk rapidly. 

“Effie, you must speak to me. I want to understand. Why 
should you run away? It is no use—I shall go with you.” 

This reminded her that by running away she would only take 
him where she least wanted him to see her go. She stood still 
and looked at him. 

“That would be cruel indeed,” she said. 

“And why?” 

“Because I don’t want to sce you ever again.” 

“You are cruel to me now.” 

“No; how could I be? You don’t know why. Oh, let me 
go away.” 

“TI never deserved that you should treat me like this. I 
cannot bear to know nothing more of you, to lose sight of you, 
without understanding. You look ill; you look——” 
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“Poor! Yes, and you are sorry for me; but you need not 
be. I am quite well, and I have everything I want.” 

“T have always thought of you as happy and ” he 
hesitated again ; he was bungling a good deal, but he was too 
much absorbed to feel it. 

“Prosperous? No,I have not prospered exactly, but I have 
all I want ; and I have always been—happy, quite happy.” It 
was all she could do to keep the tears out of her voice, but she 
was determined to say no less. 

“How I must have vexed you, and how you must hate me,” 
he said, mortified as well as amazed at her manner ; for the old 
quarrel need not surely have made so bitter a meeting as this!” 

“Yes, you vexed me terribly, and I have hated you ever since. 
Now will you let me go?” 

He let her go, and stood watching her. She took the first 
turning that she came to, going far out of her way to avoid 
further encounters ; then she was so tired that she had to take a 
tram to carry her back to her destination. 

She cried herself to sleep again that night, keeping her sobs 
subdued that he might not hear them in the room underneath ; 
and she said to herself many times over : 

“He is sorry for me, he is sorry for me, but he never loved 
me at all. I must go away from here, or he will find out the 
truth. Oh, Paul, Paul, once you nearly loved me, and now I 
might have been your wife. If only I could never see you more, 
lest I should tell you all the truth.” 

And he thought, as he smoked his solitary cigar, “1 wonder 
why I wasn’t to know where she lived. It can never be that 
that rascal jilted her!” 

In the darkness of the night Effie awoke ; there was a sound 
of voices in her ears and a suffocating sensation in her throat. 
In a moment she understood the meaning of it, for the room 
was full of smoke. Someone was knocking at her door also, and 
calling to her, and she knew that it was Paul Lucas. 

“It’s all right, sir,” she heard Sarah’s voice say, “ I'll wake her 
and bring her down.” 

“There’s no time to lose, the flames may catch the 
staircase directly, just underneath,” and he struck at the door 
again. 

“Tf you'll go down, sir, and be trying to keep it back till the 
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engine comes, I’ll see that she comes down,” said Sarah, who 
thought she understood the reason of Effie’s silence. 

“J can’t leave your mistress to suffocate up here, woman, for 
she may be suffocating at this minute—or surely she would 
answer us.” Sarah was a stranger to him, and her conduct 
seemed inexplicable. The fire, which he had discovered, had 
originated in a little store-room under the staircase, where a 
small supply of oil was kept among other materials. Perhaps 
this woman, who seemed to manage the whole house herself, 
had set fire to it for her own purposes, and had intended that 
her mistress—some helpless old lady—should perish above. 

“To tell you the truth, sir, I don’t believe she’ll ever come out, 
not as long as you’re here. If you will but leave her to me!” 
said Sarah, in despair. 

“Leave her to you! I don’t even know that she hears us. If 
she doesn’t answer at once I will break the door down. It isn’t 
a time for manners and ceremony.” 

Effie had been dressing herself quickly and quietly. Her 
hands were trembling and her heart was beating. She did not 
want to answer Paul; she did not want to open the door and 
meet him. But now she must do something. The smoke had 
made her throat sore ; perhaps her voice would be hoarse and he 
would not recognize it. 


“T hear you,” she answered. “I will be ready in a moment. 
You can go down.” 

Paul stood as if thunderstruck. He turned to Sarah and 
stared at her. 

“ Who is in that room?” he said. “Miss Bruce?” 

“Who else?” said Sarah. “She'll never forgive me. I Zold 
you to go away.” 

“And you want me to leave her there! Go down and save 


yourself. The staircase has burnt into flame; you can’t pass in 
another moment.” 


He thrust Sarah towards the stairs with one hand, and then, 
turning to the door before him, he struck it heavily with his fist ; 
his intention was evident now; he was prepared to break it 
open. 

“Wait!” said Effie; “I will unlock it.” He heard the key 
turn ; he grasped the handle, and then she stood before him. 
She had dressed rapidly, and at the last moment had drawn on 
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an old blue dressing-gown; her hair was about her shoulders ; 
her eyes were bright with terror and excitement. She looked as 
far removed from the helpless old lady he had come to save as 
she well could do. “Effie!” he said ; and she answered “ Paul!” 
Then she covered her face with her hands. 

He thought he heard the staircase crackle behind him, and he 
waited for no more words ; he took her up into his arms and 
carried her down. The boards were hot under his feet; and at 
one place the flame seemed to snatch at him as he passed, but he 
held the folds of her blue flannel gown close about her, and she 
at least was unhurt. The engines were arriving in front of the 
house as he reached the ground floor; the flames, which were 
licking the staircase half way up, had not yet spread downwards, 
and Effie’s little sitting-room was yet safe. 

Sarah was waiting at the door of it, and thither he carried 
Effie. She had not stirred once since he had taken her into his 
arms, and she had turned her face away from his to his 
shoulder. 

“Now,” he said, speaking to Sarah, “there is the old lady to 
think of, your mistress, Miss Brown.” 

“Tam Miss Brown,” said Effie. 

Sarah had turned and fled; she had the house to consider ; 
these young people could settle the rest themselves. 

The firemen had already taken possession of the place; a 
landing window had been thrown open, and the engines were 
playing upon the fire ; it seemed likely that they would soon be 
able to extinguish it; but Sarah must see that her mistress’ 
goods were damaged as little as possible. Paul made one run 
into the hall to see what was the position of affairs ; then he 
went back to the sitting-room and shut the door. 

“ Effie,” he said, “ what are you doing here?” 

“T live here,” she answered. Her bright and beautiful hair fell 
over her shoulders ; she was glad to have it as a screen to her face ; 
the delicate lace at her wrists (for the old dressing-gown was a 
remnant of happier days) half covered the hands that she clasped 
together. She had sat down, with her head drooping ; she was 
shy and she was ashamed ; but she looked more like her old self 
than she had done for years, more like the pretty, spoilt child of 
the past. Sarah had lighted a kitchen candle and put it on the 
table. It was burning’there now. 
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“In the same house with me,” said Paul, “and I did not 
know.” 

“T did not want you to know.” 

He felt that he ought to go then, that there was no reason at 
all to stay ; but there was something in her shy and shrinking 
attitude that gave him courage. And in fact the embarrassment 
of her present condition had for the moment put other embarass- 
ments out of her mind. She wondered whether he had observed 
that she had thrust bare feet into her worn slippers. He had 
observed nothing of the sort, but he felt that the girl before him 
was not the girl he had met in the Park, angry and cold. He 
could not lose his opportunity. He put his hand on the tightly 
clasped fingers under their fringe of lace. 

“Effie,” he said, “will you tell me why you did not marry 
him ?” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” said Effie, putting more of 
her shoulder between himself and her face. He did not find the 
action discouraging. 

“Then you used him only as a means of getting rid of me.” 

She was silent, but she took her hands from under his and hid 
them in her sleeves. He felt that the battle must be fought and 
won now, or lost altogether. 

“ Because you hated me so much,” he went on, withdrawing a 
little in response to her own movement. 

“I did not hate you.” 

“ At any rate you do now.” 

She was silent again for a moment; then she said, “I don’t 
know why you should say so.” 

“ Because you like me to be miserable.” 

She meditated a little and clasped her hands together again, 
drcoping her head more. “I don’t know why you should be 
miserable.” 

“ Because you don’t love me.” 

She trembled and turned from him altogether. “You never 
loved me at all,” she answered. 

Some instinct told him that that turning away was the last 
act of resistance before surrender, if he could dare to take 
advantage of it. He put his arms about her and drew her back 
to him. “I love you now, at any rate. And I have loved you 
all the time.” 
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“Tt is because I am so poor and you are sorry for me,” Effie 
whispered, but her lips were near enough then for him to feel 
their movement like a caress. 

“JT have no idea how poor you are; and I am not sorry for 
you in the least. It is myself that I am sorry for.” 

“ Now ?” she said, under her breath. 

“Well, not now—except that Sarah is turning the handle to 
say that the fire is out.” 

“ Law, miss,” said that good woman, opening the door, “ there’s 
been a deal of damage done; but not as much as might have 
been expected ; and we must just make the best of it. Mrs. 
Jones next door has sent in to say as you could sleep there if 
you like, everything being so upset.” 

And Effie slept next door, leaving the trouble of putting 
everything to rights to Sarah and Mr. Lucas, who showed him- 
self downright obliging on this occasion, and, as Sarah said, 
“everything that a gentleman should be.” 

* * * * * * * 

When, a few weeks afterwards, Miss Bruce returned to her old 
sphere of life as Mrs. Paul Lucas, everybody wondered where in 
the world she had hidden herself meanwhile. But they had not 
been very particular in their inquiries about her when she was 
lost to them, and so they felt it due to themselves not to be too 
exact in their questions after her restoration to their field of 
vision. Wherever she had been, she had acquired a dignity and 
distance of manner that had not been hers before. 

Miss Brown’s old house was kept on for years afterwards by 
Miss S. Garner, whose Christian name was—as a few people 
remembered—Sarah. The house had a great deal of new and 
good furniture put into bya Mr. Lucas, who happened to be 
staying there at the time of a disastrous fire. So the neighbours 
understood. But what became of Mrs. Brown’s niece those 
neighbours never knew. Some people said her name had not 
really been Brown, but Branch, or Brace, or perhaps Brough. 
These, however, were vague traditions which were never 
properly elucidated. She went away, and that part of the city 
saw her no more. Probably Miss S. Garner could have given her 
friends further information ; but she never did. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
MARY’S LOVER. 


SIR JOHN BLUNT had arrived at the Castle ; he was standing in 
the large oak- panelled hall, talking to Lord Leftbury; but 
before we go on we must go back, and in as few words as possible 
come to an understanding as to his previous knowledge of that 
gentleman’s family and his engagement to his daughter. 

Lord Leftbury had known him for years. Sir John Blunt 
was three-and-thirty, and, as Aunt Elizabeth had said, he was 
already a public character and an authority in the House. Few 
men of his age had come to the fore as he had ; few men indeed 
more spoken of, respected and honoured than he; fewer still 
whose speeches were listened to and read with so much interest 
as were given to his. 

While he had been in his teens, through his father’s death, he 
came into the baronetcy and nearly forty thousand a year, to say 
nothing of one of the finest properties in Slowshire and quite the 
nicest house in Park Lane. 

That ever since that date he had been considered a desirable 
“catch” by manceuvring mammas and daughters, is a matter of 
course; but Sir John Blunt had never shown the very smallest 
inclination to rise at any of the tempting baits which were 
dangled before his eyes, and long before he had arrived at the 
age of thirty his capture had been looked upon as almost 
hopeless. 

No man ever had less idea of flirting than had Sir John Blunt. 
People said he was completely wrapped up in politics, and was 
not a marrying man. Those people were at the same time right 
and wrong. He was wrapped up, as they called it, in politics, no 
man more so; but he had always intended to marry, and he had 
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only been waiting until he met a woman he could love enough 
to wish to make her his wife. Like many another grave, high- 
principled, prematurely old young man, he had had his ideal of 
what a wife should be; and when he finally fixed his heart upon 
Mary Dunstable she was of course, and as usual, just as unlike 
his ideal as ever she could be. 

Mary had been in London for several weeks before Sir John 
Blunt chanced to see her. Not that Mary had not been seen 
everywhere where it was desirable that she should put in an 
appearance, but for the simpie reason that Sir John Blunt, when 
not at St. Stephen’s, was generally to be found, surrounded by 
papers, at his writing-table in his own house, and that never by 
any chance was he to be seen in a crowded ball or reception 
room. 

It was one morning, very early, that Sir John first noticed 
Miss Dunstable. He was taking an early constitutional, when 
he saw her riding with a man he knew. 

It was not Miss Dunstable, but the horse she rode, which first 
attracted Sir John’s attention. It was a remarkably high- 
spirited, good-looking thoroughbred; a horse that Sir John 
would at any time have been certain to notice, even had it not 
happened to be rearing straight on end, as it was doing as he 
passed. 

The fact that the girl who rode it handled it in a very work- 
manlike manner struck Sir John at once, although up to that 
moment a woman who rode to hounds had been one of his pet 
antipathies. That Miss Dunstable did ride to hounds he knew 
at once; no woman who did not do so would have been as 
thoroughly at home in her saddle as she was, and without any 
surprise at finding himself doing so, he now admired what 
formerly he had especially abhorred. 

As soon as the horse in question came to its right mind under 
its rider’s delicate and skilful management, she turned, and with 
an imperious gesture beckoned to her side the groom who 
followed them. 

“ Stones,” she exclaimed severely, “take off*that curb chain 
and nose band,” then with a touch of impatience in her manner, 
such as a spoilt child might have used, she turned to her com- 
panion. “Uncle Henry,” she protested, in a voice audible to all 
around her, “ you see I was right. I cannot ride this animal in 
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that heavy bit—no one could. You must believe me now, and 
not ask me to assist in another public circus performance.” 

The voice which said all this was neither low nor musical, but 
it had a ring in it which caught Sir John’s fancy, for it spoke of 
a straightforwardness and honesty of character which unfortu- 
nately its owner did not happen to possess. 

That her words and the fuss she made were far from being 
as workmanlike as her seat on horseback, did not strike Sir 
John. The fact that had she ridden really well she would have 
quietly managed her mount in unobtrusive silence, and probably 
avoided the circus exhibition which she professed to so greatly 
disapprove of, also escaped his observation; the fact that she 
had professed to dislike the attention which had been drawn in 
her direction alone attracted Sir John; it was a sentiment he 
sympathised with and approved of. 

Sir John’s ideal had a quiet, gentle manner and voice, she 
was a woman and a lady to the heart’s core, she never in her 
life had done anything in the least masculine, and she had 
certainly never addressed an inferior in the tone Miss Mary 
Dunstable had used ; but Miss Dunstable had a fine figure and 
a good-looking face, and Sir John, who had never yet been 
attracted by the many still finer figures and better-looking faces 
he had seen, was attracted by them just as any other ordinary 
mortal who had never had any high-flown ideas or ideals might 
have been. 

Sir John raised his hat and held out his hand to his old friend, 
Lord Shandon. 

His advance was received as his advances generally were 
received—with much warmth—and a minute later he was 
formally introduced to Lord Shandon’s niece. 

His appearance met with Miss Mary Dunstable’s approval ; 
he was without question the very best-looking man she had ever 
seen. The moment her eyes first rested upon his fine figure 
and handsome face, she acknowledged that this was so to herself ; 
and at the same time made up her mind that he was sure to 
be conceited, and that she would therefore give him to under- 
stand at once that she hardly saw him, and certainly never 
wished to see him again. 

This was not the manner in which Sir John was generally 
treated, and although it was a little rude, it was refreshing 
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because it was out of the common. He was not conceited, no 
man less so, and therefore he took no offence because Miss 
Dunstable seemed in a hurry to move on again. 

That Miss Dunstable was extremely self-conscious and con- 
ceited herself, never entered Sir John’s mind; and yet it had 
been her overpowering amount of conceit which had made her 
so extremely anxious to impress Sir John with the idea that she 
was far from being pleased with him for wishing to be introduced 
to her. 

She admired him, and that fact made her doubly anxious to 
snub his overtures of friendship. Miss Dunstable loved admi- 
ration inordinately ; she could only endure people who admired 
her, and yet she would sooner have died than have shown the 
least spark of sympathy or admiration for any of her numerous 
worshippers. It must be all take and no give with Mary Dun- 
stable, and the result was this, that people who were attraced by 
her good looks, very soon ceased to hover round a candle which 
gave forth so cold and dull a light. 

Sir John put down her lack of manner to the score of youth; 
he admired her although he could not possibly have explained 
why he did so; she seemed very young and fresh and honest, 
and it was a relief to have found a really handsome girl who 
was not a flirt. 

So from that day Sir John began to hover round her; to be 
seen at balls, dinner parties, theatres, receptions—in fact, he 
began to join the throng of social butterflies and to go where 
they went. 

Mary very soon discovered that to be seen talking to Sir 
John Blunt reflected a certain amount of credit upon herself, 
and that when he was near her she became a centre of attraction 
to her fellow creatures. 

Nothing in the world could have pleased Miss Dunstable 
better than this, and from the moment she made the discovery 
Sir John’s fate was sealed. 

Mary, in her way, was a remarkably shrewd and clever girl. 
Sir John ina case of this sort was too thoroughly honest and 
gentlemanly to be so; before they had known each other many 
days she had discovered all his likes and dislikes, and could read 
his mind as if it was an open book. 

Miss Dunstable very soon resolved that she would accept Sir 
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John’s offer, when he asked her to marry him. That he would 
ask her to do so she knew full well, for he was not the sort of 
man to get up a mere flirtation with any woman. 

That she was clever, there was no doubt; she knew instinc- 
tively the things which Sir John would or would not approve of 
in a woman, and the fact that she herself preferred the things 
he did not approve of to the things he did approve of, at first did 
not trouble her at all. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the better a man is the easier 
he is deceived. Miss Dunstable had no difficulty in appearing 
to be charming in the very way he liked best, and in making 
him believe her to be as different a young woman to her real 
self, as a sunny day is different to a November fog. 

And so she became engaged to Sir John Blunt. Lord Left- 
bury was delighted, and perhaps, dearly as he loved his daughter, 
he was just a little bit surprised. He had known and liked Sir 
John for several years, but it had not struck him that he was at 
all the kind of man that Mary would have liked. 

If Lord Leftbury, who knew Sir John, was surprised, Aunt 
Elizabeth, who did not, was infinitely more so. He was the very 
last man in England whom she would have thought likely to like 
Mary! 

And thus it was that, a few weeks after the announcement of 
his engagement, Sir John Blunt came to be standing in the old 
oak-panelled hall at Dunstable Castle, greeting Lord Leftbury 
as his future father-in-law. 

Presently the two entered the large drawing-room, with its 
quaint, old-fashioned furniture, and its still quainter, old-fashioned 
mistress. 

The old lady rose nervously from her seat by the fire. Well 
as she knew her niece’s faults and often as she resented them, 
Aunt Elizabeth was in her heart of hearts devoted to her, and 
she was anxious, very anxious, to see for herself how matters 
really stood between Mary and her lover. Added to this, old 
Aunt Elizabeth very seldom went outside the castle walls and 
never beyond a circuit of a few miles from the Park gates, and 
a fresh face was rarely seen at Dunstable. Sir John was a man 
of mark, and in the old lady’s estimation her introduction to 
him was quite an event. 

Mary, who until the door opened had been feigning an 
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absolute indifference of manner, moved quickly forward and 
held out her hand. She had a truly charming smile upon her 
lips—her best smile, as Aunt Elizabeth mentally observed—but 
she did not blush the very least in the world, a fact which the 
old lady was not slow to notice. 

Sir John, without a moment’s hesitation, took her hands in his, 
and kissed her quietly but affectionately upon both cheeks ; then, 
in a gentle but firm manner, he put her aside and turned towards 
the spot where Aunt Elizabeth stocd. 

The old lady bestowed a courtly, old-fashioned curtsey upon 
him, a curtsey in which there was all the grace and dignity of 
a by-gone age; and then with outstretched hand she advanced 
to meet him. Whether she was the most surprised or pleased 
when he took her hand in both his own and stooped down and 
kissed her wrinkled forehead, she could hardly have said herself, 
but from that moment her heart went straight out to him and 
she loved the man she had long respected. 

“T have heard so often of you, Aunt Elizabeth,’ he said 
warmly, “and am so very pleased to at last make your 
acquaintance.” 

Aunt Elizabeth grew crimson with delight. Could it be 
possible that after all Mary loved her? That she had often 
talked of her old aunt to her lover? In delighted trepidation 
the old lady’s eyes sought her niece’s face. 

Behind Sir John’s back that young lady was looking decidedly 
impatient and annoyed! 

A few hours later, Miss Mary Dunstable was sitting in a chair 
by the window in her bedroom. She had dismissed her maid 
for the night, and was attired in a pretty white cashmere 
dressing-gown. 

Presently she rose impatiently, and began to pace restlessly 
up and down the room. 

“Mad as a hatter!” she exclaimed vehemently. “That is 
what I shall be in next to no time, at this rate! Sakes! how 
am I to keep up this namby-pamby manner? How on earth 
can I go on for ever speaking in a whisper and moving about 
like a machine? I shall begin to lose my own identity soon, 
and forget that there ever was such a person as Mary 
Dunstable.” 

The girl really was excited and overwrought, and as if te 
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cool her head she sat down on the window-sill, leaning out- 
wards. 

“ And yet if I don’t go on with it?” she murmured pensively. 
“If I don’t go on with it he will not marry me, that is all. 
And it zs so desirable in every way.” Here she paused and 
became wrapped in thought. “And he is handsome, too,” she 
added in a somewhat softer tone. “So handsome. I wonder 
how it is that he is such an abominable prig.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BEFORE THE STORM. 


Mary found the next day very trying, She spent the 
greater part of it in Sir John’s company, and although she 
admired him to acertain extent in a way of her own, no two 
people could well have been less congenial companions. 

To begin with, there was not one single interest which they 
had in common. Then Mary had a very cold nature, and Sir 
John had a very kind, warm heart, and his affection bored her. 
But above and beyond every other reason for Mary’s boredom, 
was the fact that Sir John believed her to be an infinitely 
superior woman to what she really was ; and the delusion had to 
be kept up. This, of course, was very wearing. 

Far more wearing, indeed, here at Dunstable than it had been 
in Town, and so wearing that the following morning Mary came 
down in a somewhat rebellious humour. 

She was late for breakfast, and when at last she put in an 
appearance, she was not nearly as affable to her lover as usual. 
Indeed, she went so far-as to permit herself to enter the room 
quite briskly, and she did not attempt to lower her voice in 
speaking. 

Mary’s voice, when it was not lowered, was certainly not 
harmonious, and although Sir John apparently did not notice 
the sudden change which had taken place in its intonation, a 
close observer might have noticed that there was an expression 
upon his handsome face, such as passes over a musician’s when 
he hears a false note. 

“T have heard such an amusing piece of news this morning, 
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papa,” she exclaimed, as soon as she was seated at the breakfast- 
table. 

“Yes, my dear?” murmured her father, moving his pince-nez 
to the tip of his nose and beaming at her in a benevolent way 
over the top of them. 

“You know what a dreadful little duffer that second Bleak 
boy is,” began Mary excitedly. 

“One of Sir Reginald’s sons?” enquired Sir John. 

“Yes,” she replied shortly. “Do you know him? I do hope 
that you are not going to say that you like him, John.” 

“Do not alarm yourself,” was the light reply, “I have never 
seen the young gentleman. I was only surprised at the character 
you gave him. You know that he is at the top of the sixth 
form at Eton, and one of the very youngest boys who has 
ever been there.” 

“My dear John,” expostulated the girl quietly, raising her 
eyes to bestow an amused glance in his direction, “ what can 
that possibly have to do with the question? Rather goes to 
prove my theory than otherwise, does it not?” 

Sir John laughed. “Well, Molly,” he replied, “ he is in the 
Eton eleven, and the best bowler they have had in it for some 
years past. Does that please your ladyship better ?” 

“Not a bit,” was the prompt reply. “You should just see 
him on a horse, and after that I assure you that you will never 
say a single word in his favour again. Oh, it is a perfect fact ; 
do not doubt it! He is the most absolute little duffer I know.” 

There was a momentary pause, and then Aunt Elizabeth 
turned to Sir John and inquired in icy accents if he approved of 
the term duffer, and considered it a suitable expression for a 
young lady to use. 

For a few seconds, a rather awful silence followed Aunt 
Elizabeth’s solemn words. Mary, for the first time since her 
lover’s arrival, grew scarlet in the face, and with an unpleasant 
smile upon her lips, which she believed to express indifference, 
but which was very far from doing so, waited more anxiously 
than she would have cared to own for Sir John’s reply. 

“No, Miss Dunstable,” he replied very quietly; “I cannot 
truthfully say that I do, but when Mary happens to be the young 
lady in question, that naturally alters the case; anything that 
she says is, of course, charming.” 
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If he could but have known how the girl hated him for that 
elaborately courteous, rather pompous reply, perhaps the know- 
ledge might have saved him much trouble and pain in the days 
that were to follow. 

“Come!” exclaimed Lord Leftbury. “ Are we not growing 
rather too serious over a joke? Well, Mary, and what about 
young Bleak ?” he added briskly, turning to his daughter as he 
spoke. 

Mary was feeling extremely indignant both with Aunt 
Elizabeth and Sir John, but she succeeded in disguising her 
annoyance by replying in an apparently good-natured tone of 
voice. “Well, he has persuaded Sir Reginald to buy that big 
chestnut horse I had last winter.” 

“T have told Bleak over and over again that that boy of his 
could not ride the horse!” exclaimed Lord Leftbury, evidently 
annoyed. 

“ So foolish of Sir Reginald not to take your advice, John,” 
put in Aunt Elizabeth. “ And when one knows all the terrible 
anxiety that poor dear Lady Constance will suffer! I know I 
never had a happy moment when dear Mary was on the back of 
that dangerous horse.” 

Mary laughed. “Oh, / could ride him,” she protested in an 
off-hand tone. “And as far as that goes I wish papa had not 
sold him. He was one of the best hunters I have ever had.” 

As she spoke, Mary cast a half-defiant glance in the direction 
of Sir John, who was apparently engrossed in the process of 
cutting the top off a richly brown-tinted egg. 

“He was not a safe mount for you, Mary,” put in her father ; 
“although I must say you managed him uncommonly well. As 
to young Reginald Bleak’s riding him, the idea is quite 
ridiculous.” 

“It is odd that the boy rides so badly,” remarked Sir John 
quietly. “His father used to be bad to beat, they say, and Jack 
Bleak goes uncommonly well.” 


Mary looked up quickly. “You know Jack?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, yes, J know Jack Bleak well enough,” returned Sir John. 
“ Everyone knows Jack Bleak, I fancy.” 

The colour stole ever so slightly into Mary’s cheeks. There 
had been a time, not so very long ago, when she had imagined 
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herself rather in love with Sir Reginald’s eldest son. “Oh, Jack 
is not a bad sort,® she returned magnanimously, “and I grant 
he knows how to go. Nothing so very wonderful about his 
riding, you know, but still, he goes straight enough some- 
times.” 

“T have seen him go very well,” was the quiet reply. 

“Then you do hunt, John?” enquired Mary, in a suppressed 
tone. 

“Oh, yes, I hunt,” he replied, looking up with a smile. 
“ Everyone hunts nowadays, do they not?” And then, without 
having noticed the peculiar expression which was hovering 
round her mouth, he turned the subject by enquiring how far it 
was to Morescliffe, where they were going to a garden-party 
that afternoon. 

The remainder of that morning passed in a manner which 
Mary considered even more trying than the preceding day. 
Sir John was more attentive than ever—in a quiet, gentle way ; 
and it seemed as if he had never even noticed the change which 
her manner had undergone. He continued to treat her as if she 
was a precious and delicate piece of porcelain, that needed the 
utmost consideration and care. She had rather liked his manner 
towards her when they had been in Town together, and his 
attentions had brought her prominently to the fore; but now 
she found it irritating in the extreme. 

During all that morning, in spite of her growing impatience, 
she held herself in check ; but by the time she arrived at Mores- 
cliffe she was in one of her most reckless humours. 

The Athertons were there, as they often were, and they 
instantly made a rush for her. Neither Lord Leftbury nor 
Aunt Elizabeth were there, so Mary permitted herself to be 
borne off to play a set of tennis with Mr. Thomas Atherton as 
her partner, and his eldest sister as one of their opponents. 

After the set was over, Miss Atherton made an easy victim of 
her for a stroll to see a distant flower-border, and Mr. Thomas 
Atherton accompanied them. 

The Athertons made a great fuss over Mary, and plainly let 
her see that they considered her by far the most important 
person at Lady Morescliffe’s garden-party. This was just the 
sort of homage Mary liked. There was no need to hold herself 
in check when in the company of young Atherton; it was so 
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more than evident that he found her very amusing and charming 
just as she was. 

Mary permitted him to dangle about her apron-strings a 
great deal that afternoon—partly to see how Sir John would 
take it. 

Sir John “took it” far too well to please her. Apparently he 
saw nothing unusual in her conduct at all. He was in the best 
of tempers during their homeward drive ; and, in his quiet way, 
just as kind and attentive as ever that evening. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JACK BLEAK. 


ABOUT a week later on, a tall, good-looking young man, in a 
light grey suit, was swinging in long, easy strides down the north 
avenue towards Dunstable Castle. 

Suddenly he paused, glanced up a side path to the left, 
hesitated a moment, and then turned down it in a resolute 
manner. 

Presently he came to a little garden ablaze with flowers. 
Beyond the garden was a cottage, and on the doorstep sat 
Jennie Grant. She was unaware of his approach, until his hand 
was on the latch of the wicket gate; then suddenly she looked 
up, and in a second was on her feet. 

She stood there in the doorway, motionless—her work in her 
hand, and a faint tinge, the colour of a blush-rose, flickering in 
her cheeks. 

The young man approached her slowly, and without offering 
her his hand, stood looking down at her, with intense emotion 
depicted plainly on his boyish, handsome face. 

“Jennie,” he said at last, “you see I could not keep my 
promise. I have come back again.” 

“Oh, Captain Bleak, I am so sorry!” was the low, sadly-given 
reply. “It would have been so much, much wiser, if you had 
not,” 

“ Wiser ?” he repeated slowly. “ Would it, Jennie? I do not 
know. What I do know is this—that life without you is not 
worth living.” 
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For a few seconds Jennie made no reply. She was trembling 
from head to foot ; but when she looked up and met his glance, 
she did so with a calmness which surprised herself. “ You must 
not say that,” she replied gently. “You feel like that now,-no 
doubt; but by-and-bye it will be different, and then you will 
know that I am right.” 

“ Never, Jennie,” was the quiet reply. “Never! I shall never 
cease to love you as long as I live.” 

Jennie looked up at him again, half reluctantly, with a sad 
little smile on her lips. His words, and the tone in which he 
uttered them, were very dear to her. She loved him; she alone 
knew how much. So much, indeed, that all temptation to yield 
to his wish and ruin his life by marrying him, was utterly of no 
avail; she loved him infinitely too much to waver in her resolve ; 
her mind was quite made up. “Ah,” she said in a low, regretful 
tone, “ you think so now, I know.” 

“And always shall think so,” he returned firmly. “I shall 
never cease to love you; and, what is more, I shall never even 
try.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed quickly, “this is cruel! Have you 
forgotten everything I said when last we met ?” 

“No,” he replied, looking resolutely down at her as he spoke. 
“Not one single word, my darling. I think I can remember 
every little thing you ever said or did.” 

“But my words were all thrown away,” she returned slowly, 
after a rather long pause. “You are no wiser than you were.” 

“Not a whit,” he returned, in a lighter tone. “Not a whit, 
Jennie! and 1 knew then how it would be. If I had not known 
‘how it would be, I should never have consented to go away. 
There is no use in your resisting Fate, Jennie.” 

“Our fate is in our own hands,” she replied gently. 

“On that subject,” he replied, “we will agree to disagree.” 

“Why do you try to make things so hard ?” enquired Jennie, 
in a low, quivering tone. “Is it quite kind ?” 

“Quite kind to us both, dear,” was the quiet reply. “I mean 
to make things so hard that you will be obliged to give in.” 

“ But,” she objected firmly, looking up at him as she spoke, 
“that I shall never do, Jack.” 

She had called him by his Christian name for the first time 
since those days long ago, when, as children, they had played 

21 
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together in the Castle nursery—done it without knowing that 
she was doing it; and, having done it, suddenly remembered 
and wished much that she had left that “Jack” unsaid. It 
seemed to her that, by uttering it, she had shaken one of the 
barriers which stood between them. 

“There is only one way of getting rid of me,” was the reply. 
“Tell me that you do not love me, and then, Jennie, I will 
trouble you no more.” 

Jennie grew very white, and leant back against the door. 

He was cruel enough to see his advantage and press it; _per- 
haps he was justified in doing so. 

“Tell me that, darling,” he repeated, “and then I will go away 
and trouble you no more.” 

“T wish { could,” was the low reply; “ but I cannot. It would 
be untrue.” 

“And you really think that, knowing this, I am going to give 
up all I care for most in life?” he exclaimed passionately, 
drawing nearer as he spoke and taking her hands in his. “ And 
why, Jennie? Why should both our lives be spoilt? My 
darling, do not be so hard and cruel. I cannot, I will not give 
you up!” 

For a few seconds, Jennie left her hands in his, then she 
drew them away and stepped resolutely back. 

“Captain Bleak,” she said in a low, very firm tone, “this is 
neither kind nor just. For your own sake,I tell you I will 
never marry you. I mean it. Cannot you see that if I had 
meant to yield, I should have yielded long ago? I will never 
marry you! No, Jack, Never! Nothing you can say will 
ever persuade me to so completely ruin all your prospects ° 
in life.” 

“My prospects!” he repeated, bitterly. “Oh, Jennie, you 
little know! Little know what I have suffered during these 
last few months, or you would not speak to me of my prospects 
in a life that is to be apart from you! Cannot you see that my 
whole happiness is wrapped in you ; that I am not made of stone 
as you are? Cannot you understand that if you hold to this 
resolve of yours my life will be spoilt entirely? There is only 
one prospect in life I care for now, Jennie, the prospect of 
possibly some day marrying you. And that—ah, Jennie, for 
God’s sake, darling, do not be so cruel !—I cannot bear it !” 
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Jennie sank down on to a chair just inside the kitchen door. 
She seemed unable to stand. Her face was very white, her 
slender fingers interlaced as if to check an exclamation of pain. 

“ Ah,” she murmured, when at last she seemed able to speak 
again, “you are cruel! Terribly cruel, Jack!” 

“Cruel to be kind, Jennie,” was the low reply. “I refuse to 
grant that your objections carry sufficient weight. Of your 
own future I know you will not allow me to say a word, but 
mine is unendurable without you. I want you—I must have 
you for my wife.” 

“You forget everything else, Jack, in this one foolish , 

“ Foolish ?” he interrupted, with a world of reproach in his 
voice and eyes. 

“Qh!” she exclaimed sharply. “You do try me so!” 

“That is what I must do, Jennie. What I mean to do. 
You call my love for you foolish; and yet, my darling, I know 
it is returned.” 

“ And because it is returned, you will never have the chance 
of breaking your mother’s heart and bringing disgrace into your 
family,” returned Jennie firmly. 

“Jennie!” he exclaimed, sharply, “I will not permit you to 
speak thus of my love for you.” 

“Do not let us quarrel,” she said sadly. 

“We will never quarrel, Jennie, dear,” was the low reply. 
“You try me highly, my darling, but I know that you mean it 
for the best. Sooner or later you will see that you are wrong. 
You shall grant that when you are my wife,” and he looked 
fondly down at her as he spoke, his heart in his eyes as if he 
defied the world to part them. 

“Jack,” she replied gently, turning away so as to avoid the 
glance of those frank, honest blue eyes of his. “ You know that 
will never be. I will never be——” 

“ Say it, Jennie,” he whispered, suddenly leaning forward, and 
speaking in a curiously suppressed concentrated voice. “Say 
that. Finish your sentence. Say—your wife. That is what 
you will be some day, my darling. Jy wife.” 

Jennie twisted herself away from him as a child might have 
done. She uttered a little moan and buried her face in her 
hands.” 

“ Yes,” he continued firmly, “after all I am the wiser of the 

os" 
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two. Some day—and before very long—you will be my wife. 
Yes, Jennie, in spite of yourself. My own darling wife.” 

“Oh, no, Jack,” with a little catch in her voice. “No, Jack. 
Never.” 

But he was kneeling beside her on the red-brick floor, and his 
arm was firmly round her while she spoke. 

“Never, Jack,” she repeated. “ Never.” 

“ Ah,” he whispered, gently. “Who is it that is cruel now? 
Not that I care. If you love me, you are mine, and in spite of 
yourself you shall be my wife. We were made for one another, 
darling, and I do not believe that we can live apart. Jennie, 
my darling, grant it. Say that you will be my wife.” 

“Oh, Jack, you know that I cannot say it,” she pleaded, 
pitifully. 

“ No, Jennie, I do not know it,” was the resolute reply. “I 
know nothing of the sort.” 

“But indeed it cannot be,’ was the very low but nearly 
equally resolute reply. 

“Tt must be, Jennie. It must,” he urged passionately. 

“No,” she returned sadly. “ No.” 

“Why not?” he exclaimed. “I have more than enough 
money of my own to marry upon, and as to my father x 

“ Ah, Jack,” she interrupted, drawing herself away from him, 
and looking down into his face with a strangely troubled ex- 
pression in her eyes. “Sir Reginald would never forgive you if 
you married me. It would break his heart. Say no more, 
Jack, dear Jack. It must never, never be.” 

Then suddenly she sprang up and made a rapid movement as 
if meaning to escape through the open door. 

But in the doorway stood her stepfather. How long he 
had been there, or how much he had heard, neither of them 
knew. 

“Dutton,” exclaimed Captain Bleak, upon seeing him. “1 
love your daughter, and I wish to marry her. She will not 
listen tome. You have known me all my life, and I hope you 
know that I should do my best to make her happy. Like a 
good fellow, tell her that she is wrong.” 

There were very few people John Dutton liked and respected 
more than Sir Reginald’s eldest son. As Captain Bleak had 
said, he had known him since his childhood. He now stood 
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for a few seconds looking straight into his handsome, boyish 
face, saying nothing. Then he slowly shook his head. 

“You have come to the wrong man, sir,” he returned, half 
reproachfully. ‘“ And speaking of the past, I think you might 
have known it. No, Master Jack, Jennie is right enough. You 
will grant it soon enough, sir. Let her be.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A BIG STAKE. 


Mr. THOMAS ATHERTON was reclining indolently in a long, 
low, basket-chair, under a widely-spreading beech-tree in the 
Selwick garden. 

A couple of papers lay on the grass beside him, and on his 
knees another rested. He had just lit a fresh cigarette, but 
neither it, nor the newspapers, seemed to have it in their power 
to soothe or interest him. A heavy frown hung over his brow, 
and the expression in his eyes was full of trouble and discontent. 

Things had been going very much awry of late with Mr. 
Thomas Atherton. To begin with, although he had an ample 
allowance, and had no business to be in debt, he was very deeply 
in debt indeed ; and alas, by no means for the first time. 

On three separate occasions already, had his father paid down 
avery considerable sum and set him free ; but on the third 
occasion that gentleman had solemnly declared that he did so 
for the very last time. 

Unfortunately, on that last occasion Mr. Thomas Atherton 
had not ventured to declare the whole of his liabilities, and since 
then, in endeavouring to get rid of them, he had grown ex- 
tremely reckless, and gone from bad to worse. He now knew 
full well that he was very thoroughly in the hands of the Jews, 
and that, if he lived to succeed him, instead of being a very rich 
man on his father’s death, little short of beggary awaited him. 

Yes, there was no putting the fact aside, he was in a very bad 
way indeed. He was only six-and-twenty ; but already he had 
gambled away his patrimony. 

It was little wonder that he sat there scowling discontentedly 
at the grand old house which stood in the foreground of the 
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scene before him, rising out of it, massive and imposing, against 
the bright, blue summer sky. 

Selwick Park was one of the show places in the county, and 
although Mr. Thomas Atherton had found living there not a 
little dull, and only to be borne for a few days at a time, he had 
been proud of the fact that it belonged to his father, and that he 
was heir to it. 

Heir to it! So he had been but a couple of years ago, and 
now he had gambled it away! 

That was bad ; so bad that few things could well have been 
much worse; and yet the knowledge that Selwick Park could 
never be his, was not the chief cause of discontent which rankled 
just then in Tom Atherton’s breast. 

He had gambled away his only chance of getting on in life. 
That was what he found the worst to bear. It was not Selwick 
Park, so much as what the possession of Selwick Park brought 
in its wake, which was coveted by Thomas Atherton. 

True, with few exceptions, the county people had so far shown 
a decidedly cold shoulder to the new-comers; but, as Tom 
Atherton had often told himself, it was early days as yet. If 
they only set about it in the right way, by-and-bye the county 
would be’ certain to surrender. Perhaps not in his father’s life- 
time ; but, with proper management, certainly in his own. The 
one thing needful, the “open Sesame” was in his hands. With 
that to back him up, he had felt certain of success. He told 
himself now, with inward rage and bitterness, that he had held 
the trump cards in his hand—and had thrown them away. 

And the one thing which above all others was coveted by the 
boot-maker’s son, was to rise in the social scale of life. 

Interrupting his gloomy thoughts, his sister Jane crossed the 
smooth-cut lawn towards the tree beneath which he sat. She 
was his eldest sister, and the one he liked best; but he scowled 
at her as she threw herself into a chair beside him, and he wished 
heartily that she had stayed away. He was not in the humour 
to listen placidly to small talk, either from his sister Jane or any- 
body else. 

“You look awfully seedy to-day, Tom,” she began, surveying 
him critically the while. “I have noticed that you always do 
after you have been up to Town.” 

“Hang it all, Jane!” he exclaimed impatiently. “Can’t you 
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leave a fellow alone? Seedy! I daresay you'd be seedy, if you 
had just lost several thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, Tom!” murmured the girl in a low, anxious tone. 
“Again? And only last week——” 

“Can’t you see that I am hipped enough already ?” was the 
sarcastic interruption. “For goodness’ sake, don’t adopt that 
funereal tone!” 

For several minutes after this neither of them spoke ; then 
Jane Atherton leant forward and laid her hand gently on her 
brother’s arm. 

“Tom,” she said firmly, in a calm, practical voice. “You 
know that you can trust me. Tell me, are things really in a very 
bad way?” 

He shook her hand away. “Bad?” he repeated petulantly. 
“Oh, yes, they are bad enough, since it pleases you to know it. 
They are about as bad as they can be.” 

Jane Atherton looked very troubled, but she said nothing for 
a long time ; then she remarked quietly, “ That is a great pity, 
Tom. I had hoped that things were going well just now.” 

“Well ?” he repeated, starting up and turning, so as to bestow 


a withering stare upon her. “ Well, Jane? And when you knew 
that I was over head and ears in debt?” 

She calmly nodded her head. “Yes,” she replied. “I knew 
you were in debt, and that father had told you last autumn that 
he would never help you out of debt again; but I thought 
something might happen which would make him change his 
mind.” 


Tom Atherton said nothing. He made little secret about his 
debts when discussing them with Jane; but he had never 
confided even to her that they were so extensive now that it 
would be quite out of his father’s power to set him free of them. 

Presently Jane spoke again. “I still think so, Tom,” she 
remarked thoughtfully. “I think that father would change his 
mind, and set you free of debt again, if the something happened 
to which I refer.” 

Tom Atherton made an impatient movement; but his 
curiosity was nevertheless aroused. “ What sort of a something, 
Jane?” he exclaimed pettishly. “Don’t talk such confounded 
nonsense.” 

“I mean,” she returned calmly, looking fully at him as she 
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spoke, “that I think that if by any chance you became engaged 
to Mary Dunstable, father would be so pleased about it, that 
he would do almost anything you wished.” 

Tom Atherton started. His eyes met his sister’s. “By Jove, 
Jane!” he said with conviction. “You are not such a fool, after 
all.” 

Jane laughed for the first time. “Oh, no, I do not think that 
Iam a fool,” she returned quietly. “I have had this in my 
mind for some little time past. What surprises me is that the 
idea should not have entered your head long ago.” 

“Well,” he remarked slowly, “I won’t quite say that the idea 
had not entered it. I have thought it over.” 

“ Of course,” continued Jane, “she is at present engaged to 
that Sir John Blunt, and he is an uncommonly good-looking 
man, Tom.” 

“TI suppose he is, Jane. Confound him!” was the shortly 
given rejoinder. “I suppose you girls would think him good- 
looking, but he ain’t my style, you know.” 

Jane smiled a rather peculiar smile. “No, he is certainly not 
your style, Tom,” she replied quietly, raising her eyes again and 
letting them travel slowly from the tips of her brother’s boots to 
the crown of his orange and scarlet striped tennis cap. 

“What the d—I do you mean by that ?” he enquired angrily. 
“You are looking deuced unpleasant, let me tell you. I suppose 
you mean to insinuate that because he is Szv John, he’s a 
smarter chap than your father’s son. Well, everyone does not 
agree with you, let me tell you, so let us have none of your 
airs.” 

Jane was still smiling; her brother’s angry manner and his 
rude speech did not seem to trouble her at all. “No,” she 
agreed calmly. “It is a surprising fact, but you are right. 
Everyone does not agree with me. If they had done so, I 
should not have made the suggestion which I came out here to 
make.” 

“You—you think that she don’t think much of him?” he 
asked in an altered tone. “That seemed so to you?” 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. “He is the last man in the world 
to hit it off with the Honble. Mary. They are certain to quarrel 
before long.” 

Tom Atherton remained silent. 
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“You might help that on a bit, Tom, you know,” continued 
his sister in the same even tone. “Sir John is not the kind of 
man to care to have her carrying on with another man when 
she’s engaged to him. Especially, I should imagine, if that man 
happened to be you.” 

Jane had her brother’s interests really very much at heart. 
She had her own reasons for wishing that he should not disgrace 
them. Like him, she wished to get on well in life; and she 
liked him in her way. But her manner was certainly not com- 
plimentary, for again she smiled, and the tone in which she said 
that “ you,” had not been exactly flattering. 

But Tom Atherton, who was not looking at her and had his 
fair share of self-conceit, chose to take her remark in quite a 
different spirit to that in which it had been meant. He smiled 
complacently, and laughed. 

“JT don’t think she'll stand much nonsense,” he remarked ; 
“she’s not that sort.” 

“No,” agreed Jane, “she is not that sort.” 

“And anyhow, she’s a deal too good for Azm,” continued her 
brother, lighting a fresh cigarette. “She’s rather a smart young 
woman, is Miss Mary Dunstable, apart from the very comfortable 
fortune old Leftbury is sure to leave her.” 

Jane was silent ; she did not like Miss Mary Dunstable at all, 
in her heart of hearts ; but she was not going to tell her brother so. 
This was not a case of personal likes and dislikes. Mary Dun- 
stable was Lord Leftbury’s only daughter. 

“T do not think that anything will come of that engagement,” 
she said quietly. 

“T do not think it will,” he agreed with a smile. “But look 
here, Jane, I don’t say that I mean to go in for the Dunstable 
Stakes. I’m by no means certain about it, you know.” 

“Just so,” assented his sister, without looking up. “I quite 
understand, Tom.” 

And so she did. She knew quite well, that his mind was made 
up. The idea had smouldered in it for some time, and she had 
successfully set it alight. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THEIR FIRST DISPUTE. 


“T THINK that Violet Desborough’s idea is an excellent one!” 
exclaimed Mary Dunstable. 

She was standing just outside one of the large windows 
which led out of the. Dunstable Castle drawing-room into the 
garden beneath them. 

She spoke in a decided and half-defiant tone, and she 
addressed her Aunt Elizabeth. But there was another person 
near her, sitting on the low stone parapet not half-a-dozen yards 
away ; and although she turned her head and spoke to Aunt 
Elizabeth, the remark she made was meant for him. 

Mary Dunstable was out of temper; she felt that nothing 
short of a quarrel of a decided nature would soothe her ruffled 
feelings in the very least. John Blunt’s society was very uncon- 
genial to her, and she had endured it with seeming complaisance 
for nearly a week. 

“]T do not know to what you refer, my dear,” murmured Aunt 
Elizabeth, laying down her book and removing her spectacles 
in a slow, deliberate manner. 

“This proposed ladies’ steeplechase,” explained Mary, glancing 
as she did so covertly at Sir John. 

As deliberately as she had taken them off, Aunt Elizabeth 
replaced her spectacles on her nose, and, taking up her book, 
began to read again. She considered the subject under discussion 
beneath her notice. 

“Do you not agree as to its being a good suggestion?” 
enquired Mary sharply. 

“Julia Morescliffe never was a favourite of mine,’ was the 
gravely given reply, “but I will do her the justice of saying 
that she will have sufficient sense to see that Violet does not 
cause a scandal in the neighbourhood.” 

“What nonsense!” laughed Mary. “Scandal? My dear 
aunt, you truly were born in the dark ages. Fancy anyone's 
objecting to a ladies’ steeplechase! Why, there can be no 
single objection against it, as faras I can see; it will be rather 
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a novelty and capital fun. The only bother is that we have to 
wait until the end of the season before it can come off.” 

“Your father would never permit you to ride in it, Mary, that 
is certain,” was the calm reply. “I should advise you not even 
to mention the subject in his presence.” 

“Oh, but indeed I shall; and what is more, I know he will 
be sensible about it,” returned Mary confidently. 

“Your dear father certainly spoils you very foolishly, my 
dear,” replied Aunt Elizabeth, “but you must remember 
that now you have to consider the wishes of someone else as 
well.” 

Mary laughed. “That somebody is just outside here,” she 
replied carelessly, “deeply interested in our dispute.” Then 
she turned with a smile to Sir John. “Well,” she remarked in 
a rather amused tone, “what does your lordship say—to be, or 
not to be?” 

Sir John sprang hastily to his feet, tossing away as he did so 
the cigar which he had been smoking. 

“Ten thousand apologies!” he exclaimed contritely. “Iam 
afraid I did not hear your question, Mary.” 

“We were talking about this ladies’ steeplechase,” explained 
Mary. 

He still glanced at her enquiringly, with a frank, good-natured 
smile upon his face. He was a very handsome man, this Sir 
John Blunt, with his tall, well-proportioned figure and his good- 
looking characteristic face; and looking up at him as he stood 
there beside her in the sunshine, Mary Dunstable told herself 
that she would not give him up. He bored her certainly, and it 
was tiresome not to be able to tell him so, but by-and-bye she 
could allow herself to be more frank in her speech and conduct, 
and after all he was a man whom any woman might be proud to 
marry. 

“Violet Desborough is going to get up a ladies’ steeplechase 
next year,” she said in a softer tone, “and Aunt Elizabeth and 
I were talking it over.” 

“Ah!” remarked Sir John, looking amused. “ How foolishly 
they have brought up that girl—one ought to remember that, 
Mary. She has never had a chance.” 

Mary laughed—not a very natural-sounding laugh. 

“Qh, of course she does awfully hair-brained things!” she 
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replied off-handedly. “But I like her, you know. She's not half 
a bad sort.” 

Sir John said nothing. He looked a little grave. 

“I know you don’t approve of her,” continued Mary lightly ; 
“‘many people do not.” 

“ As I said before,” was the quiet reply, “her parents are far 
more to blame than Lady Violet herself.” 

Mary made an impatient movement. “ Well, at any rate, this 
last idea of hers is right enough,” she remarked, in a decided 
tone. “There can be no possible harm in it.” 

“The steeplechase ?” enquired Sir John, in quiet, unmoved 
accents. 

“Yes,” she replied shortly. “Good idea—is it not ?” 

“You do not mean to say that you really think so?” he 
returned, even more quietly than before. 

“Qh, but indeed I do!” said Mary with conviction. “I am 
going to win it. I have quite made up my mind on that point; 
so of course I think it a good suggestion of hers.” 

Sir John for several seconds said not a word; and then he 
remarked thoughtfully, that he did not think there was much 
prospect of the steeplechase really coming off. 

The tone in which he said it annoyed Mary Dunstable. She 
knew that the idea was very distasteful to him, and she con- 
sidered him priggish about it. Then, besides this, there was 
another deep cause of annoyance working within Mary’s breast. 
She was accustomed to much adulation, and she liked to believe 
that everyone who knew her thought her both irresistible and 
faultless. Having given her august countenance to this proposed 
steeplechase, by declaring it a good idea and stating her 
intention of riding in it, it annoyed her much to think that Sir 
John did not approve of it, or of the view she took cf it. 

Mary was no doubt very unreasonable; for had she not 
started the subject partly in the hope of causing him annoyance? 
and now, because he was annoyed, she told herself that he was 
unendurable, and needed sorely a thoroughly good setting 
down. 

She crossed the walk in a manner more leisurely than her wont, 
and sat down on the low stone parapet, looking very handsome 
and rebellious. The sun shone hotly down on her uncovered 
head, and the pyramid of glossy brown coils and curls, which, in 
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the present fashion, were piled up at the extreme back of it, and 
shading her eyes with her hand from its rays, she rested one of 
those shapely arms of hers against a huge stone vase, which, 
with a waving palm-tree in it, stood upon the parapet beside 
her. 

She was bent upon showing this lover of hers that he might 
as well abandon all hope of pitting his will against hers. She 
had been master all her life, and must be so until the end of it. 
It was half with this intent that she had mentioned the subject 
of the steeplechase at all. 

“Qh, it will come off sure enough, John,” she returned lightly. 
“T am quite determined that it must do so; and I never change 
my mind by any chance when once it is made up.” 

He was sitting beside her, and while she was speaking he 
looked down straight into her face. “I shall like to think that 
the first time you change it, Mary, you do so to please me,” he 
said gently. “Will you, dear? I want you to promise me to 
have nothing to do with this steeplechase.” 

Mary tapped her foot against the gravel walk beneath it. 
She wished that he would not look at her in that way and adopt 
such a soft, lover-like tone. In spite of herself it affected her, 
and made her heart beat quicker. She told herself that it was 
because he was so remarkably good-looking ; but she was wrong 
in this. So far she had never loved anyone seriously except 
herself; but deep down in her heart, unknown to herself, she 
had it in her to love the man who sat beside her. Perhaps it 
was a vague suspicion of this fact which made her manner so 
cold, and her tone so hard, when next she spoke. 

“Why do you wish it?” she enquired shortly. “It seems to 
me that you are in a strangely unreasonable humour to-day, 
John.” 

“T should not like you to ride in a ladies’ steeplechase,” was 
the seriously-given reply. “I do not think I am very unreason- 
able in doing so. You are young, dear, and do not know; but 
it would not be at all a nice thing for a woman to do. Besides, 
you might break your neck. Is it not natural that I do not wish 
you to risk doing that ?” 

The idea that he did not think a proposition of hers “ nice” 
was extremely displeasing to Miss Dunstable. She smiled when 
he told her she was young, the idea amused her; but the last 
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part of his speech Mary found annoying. Toa certain extent 
she considered him reasonable in his objection, but she did not 
wish to grant that he had any reason at all upon his side. 

“Oh, I could not possibly break my neck on the horse I mean 
to ride,” she replied carelessly. “He has never been known to 
put a foot wrong in his life.” 

“ Across country,” remarked Sir John quietly ; “but you must 
remember that riding across country and riding a steeplechase 
are two widely different matters.” 

Mary smiled. 


“Surely you have always known that?” continued her lover 
in the same quiet tone. 


“ Oh, of course some of the fences are a bit bigger,” she replied 
off-handedly. 

“And the pace,” he added. “It is the pace which makes the 
difference so great. People who have never ridden in a steeple- 
chase seem to forget the difference in the pace—it is that in 
which the danger lies.” 

Mary looked rather puzzled. “ Have you ever ridden in a 
steeplechase, John ?” she enquired, in a rather different tone. 

“ Many a dozen,” was the calm reply. 

Just for a second or two Mary was too surprised to say a 
word. She had never seen him on horseback, and she had 
always thought of him as being an unlikely man to ride well or 
be a lover of sport. 

“It must be glorious,” she remarked presently. “I think it 
must be the most glorious thing in life.” 

Sir John smiled. “It is not bad fun,” he agreed readily. 

“TI should think not!” she returned, half indignantly, turning 
her large eyes reproachfully in his direction as she spoke. “ And 
yet, if you had your wish, you would deprive me of the only 
chance I have ever had of trying it.” 

“Ah!” he said thoughtfully, “that is quite a different matter, 
Mary.” 

“Oh, quite! Certainly!” she returned quickly. “ Men may 
do anything nice they like, of course ; but we may do nothing.” 

“You are talking like a child, Mary,” was the quiet reply. 
“Cannot you see that it would never do for ladies to ride 
steeplechases ? It is quite unfit for them. Far too dangerous a 
business, putting every other objection aside.” 
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“You seem to have a very poor opinion of my riding,” 
remarked Mary, with a peculiar little smile. 

“You know what my opinion of your riding is, well enough, 
dear,” was the calm reply. “I have unbounded belief in it.” 

“ And yet you do not think that I could ride a steeplechase ?” 
was the petulant retort. 

“T have no doubt that you could do so, Molly ; but, to please 
me, I hope much that you will give up all idea of such a thing. 
Do not be annoyed about it, dearest r 

A very impatient movement checked his speech. “Oh, pray 
do not call me that!” she exclaimed shortly. “Just when you 
are being so selfish and unkind, and never considering my 
pleasure or feelings in the least !” 

“Molly!” he exclaimed reproachfully. “And when you know 
so well, as you must, dear, that there is nothing in the world 
which I would not do to please you.” 

“Qh, of course. Except the only thing I want,” was the dry 
reply. 

He drew a little nearer and tried to take her hand. “ Do be 
reasonable, darling,” he pleaded. 

“Certainly, John,’ she replied quietly and rather coldly. 
“ Reasonable, in reason.” 

“And you will grant me this one little favour?” he returned 
gently. “Believe me, I am really sorry to ask it if your heart 
is set upon it; but it must not be. You will see for yourself 
when you think it over, that it is really quite out of the 
question.” 

The tone in which he spoke was so kind and affectionate, that 
Mary might have been somewhat softened by it, had he pleaded 
the danger of the thing and his anxiety on her behalf. As it 
was he had taken a line which could not fail to annoy her much ; 
so much so that it made his kind tone sound pompous and 
priggish and dictatorial. 

“It is not out of the question at all, John,” was the shortly 
given reply. “I have promised Violet Desborough to ride in 
this steeplechase, and even if I wished to give up the idea, I 
should not dream of throwing her over, after having once said 
that I would do it.” 

“You are quite at liberty to tell her that I do not wish you to 
_ do it,” he suggested quietly. 
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Mary laughed. “Oh, thanks ever so much, John,” she replied 
drily. “ This is really very kind.” 

“TI do not understand you, Molly,” said her lover, rather 
gravely. 

“Nor, I am sure, would Violet Desborough if I gave her the 
reason you suggested for changing my mind,” was the calm 
reply. “She has known me all my life, remember, and she 
would truly think that I had ceased to be myself-at all.” 

She spoke very calmly indeed, but Aunt Elizabeth could have 
warned him that that calmness indicated temper. 

“Surely you need not cease to be yourself because you grant 
me a favour?” he replied, in a low, pained tone. 

“You are quite unreasonable in asking it, John, in my 
opinion,” was the cold reply. “I see no harm in it.” 

“Not if it would be against my wish ?” he enquired reproach- 
fully. 

“It seems to me that it is simply a question of your wish 
against mine,” she replied petulantly. “ Ladies first, John; so I 
must have mine.” 

“As you will,” he replied, speaking stiffly and coldly for the 
first time. “I shall say no more.” 

“Well, that is something to be thankful for!” was the cool 
reply. “ But I cannot say that you are very gracious about it.” 

Sir John said nothing. He was looking down at the gravel 
walk beneath his feet, and his face was overclouded by an 
expression of disappointment and pain. 


(Zo be continued.) 





